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HE. propriety of addreſſing theſe- 

volumes to you, ariſes from the: 
glorious ſtruggles you have made in de- 
tence of ENGLISH LIBERTY; in oppo- 
ſition to the oppreſſive acts of Scotch 
tyrants, (who are naturally prone to ex- 
tinguiſh every part of 1t) and the arbi- 
trary mandates of an inſolent, weak and 
corrupt adminiſtration, 

The ſervices which you have render- 
ed to the ſecurity of our liberties, have 
deſervedly endeared you to every Eng- 
liſn ſubject; who, while he breathes the 
air of this FREE country, will revere the 
name of WILEES: nor will poſterity 
be in the leaſt ungrateful; for gratitude 
1s. natural to an Engliſhman, though 
unknown to a Scot, While EncLisn 
L1BeRTyY therefore exr{ts, the name of 
WiLKES will be venerated among Eng- 
hihmen ; as the guardian and champion 
of our conſtitutional rizhts, againſt the 
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(iv) 
repeated attempts which have been 
lately made to enſlave this FREE coun- 
try. 

It is the wiſh of every honeſt Eng- 
Iiſhman, who almoſt adores his ſovereign, 
while, if poſſible, he more than abhors 
an incapable and corrupt adminiſtration, 
that there never may be wanting 4 


WiLKEs, to defend and protect the 


conſtitutional liberty of this country, 


againſt the wicked deſigns of ſuch men, 
as we have lately ſeen endeavour to de- 


ſtroy it; nor can this wiſh be more fer- 


vent in any, than, 
Sir, 
Your moſt humble and 


__ obedient Servant, 


The L DITOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'q - E Literary diſpute which is here collect- 

ed, begins with the elevation of the Scot- 
tiſh earl of Bute, to the high office of 
firſt lord of the Engliſh treaſury. Perhaps the pure 


chaſed triends of the moſt odious and contempti- 
ble miniſtry with which this country was ever 


ſaddled, will think this collection ought to have 3 


begun with the altercation which enſued on mr. 
Piit's and lord Temple's refiznations. But to ob- 
viate whatever may appear like.a fault of that 
kind, it will be proper to obſerve, that the ſe- 
veral letters, &c. which were publiſh'd in the 
different news papers about that time, conſiſted 
principally, if not wholly, of declamation, ſcur- 
rility and abuſe. There is nothing of fair argu- 
ment to be found in tuem. They were written 
by Scotſmen and other tools of the miniſtry, in 
order to pave the way for lord Bute's elevation. 

Neither mr. Piit nor lord Temple ever inſtructed 
or requeſted, any perſon to vindicate their cauſe z 

they left it to the public at large, becauſe they ap- 
prehended it needed no vindication : time fully 
proved the rectitude of the meaſures they pro- 
poſed, as well as the ſuperiority of their under- 
ſtandings; and the conſequence has been, that 
they have, if poſſible, emerged to a higher pitch of 
glory, than they were at before; and the cloud of 
miniſterial ſlander, which was intended toblacken 
them, is not only vani{h'd, but is never mention- 


ed, without the ſtrongeſt marks of contempt 
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(14) 
and abhorrence. Such icandal, falſity and abuſe 
is not only deſpiſed, but would become more in- 
famous by preſervation. It is therefore a charity 
to that miniſtry, which cauſed ſuch pieces to be 
written, to let them ſleep in the contempt they 
deſerve. 

Lord Bute intended, and attempted, to take 
the lead in the adminiitration, from the very 
moment the breath was out of the late king's 
body; but the true friends of their country, 
who laid the foundation of all that glory which 
has been acquired, for ſome time prevented 
him: means however were at length found, aſ- 


ſiſted by the moſt infamous arts of ho cununing, 


to worm out the beſt ſet of miniſters which this 
country had ever experienced, in order to make 
room for an inſolent, all-graſping Scot, and his 
tools. It was inſtantly perceived what fort of 


an adminiſtration we were then to have: men who 


had been in a ſtate of proſcription for fifty years, 
upon more than a ſuſpicion of diſaffection; 
who were notorious enemies to the illuſtrious 
houſe of Hanover ; whoſe ſubſcriptions at the 
Cocoa-tree in ſupport of the moſt infamous li- 
bels on this royal family, evince both their political 
and hereditary principles, in the ſtrongeſt manner; 
whoſe papers were ſo tinctured with Jacobitiſm, 
as to bear the moſt evident marks of being abſo- 
Jutely written in favour of a Popiſh pretender, 


whom, when come among them, they had not 


courage to openly eſpouſe: who ſince the death of 
his late majeſty, have not ſcrupled, both within 
and without doors, to libel his memory, becauſe 


he had ever, upon the juſteſt reaſons, diſtruſted 


their ability, honeſty and integrity. It was 
| likewiſe 


(T5 
lixewiſe perceived, that the new miniſters 1mn/? 
make peace: that they had not wiſdom to conduct 
the war, and therefore could not ſtand, if it was 
continued. In a word, no truer idea can be 
formed of theſe times, than figuring to ourfelves 
thoſe infamous ones, which preceded the peace 
of Utrecht. Let us fancy a miniſtry devoted to 
the intereſt of France, who roſe to power, and gave 
back all the valuable conqueſts which Eng gland 
had made, at an immenſe e of blood and 
treaſure; and then let us aik, Whether a French- 
man could have defired more? or whether he 
could even have hoped for fo much? — Twics 
have the Whigs brought France to the brink of 
ruin; and Twick has ſhe been preſerved by the 
Tories. The treaties of Utrecht and Paris, in 
the years 1713 and 1762, will be everlaſting 
monuments of this truth. 

On the elevation of the earl of Bute to the 
office of firſt lord of the treaſury, the altercation 
began, by the Scots aſſerting, that thezr coun- 
tryman had an equal right, excluſive of the FA- 
VOUR of the king, of which they made a fort of 
triumph, to be at the head of the treaiury, with 


any Engliſh ſubject. With this altercation this 


collection begins. 


LETTER x 


II gives me no ſmall offence, to obſerve Scots- 

men and miniſterial writers endeavouring to de- 
ceive the public by general aſſertions which are 
falſe. One of theſe is, “that all Britons are alike, 
and therefore it ought to be indifferent to the 
nation who are inveſted ar POWET, or who 
enjoy the employments of profit.“ 

joy Pio ; P Now 
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Now ] do ſay, that great power in England 


ought only to be truſted with thoſe who are the 
beſt friends to the Engliſh conftitution. Eng- 
land, it mult be allowed, is the moſt important 


part of the Britiſh dominions, has the greateſt 


{ſhare of the legiſlative power, the greateſt quan- 


titity of all kinds of property, contributes by far 
the moſt to the ſupport of government, and alſo 


to the demands of ſtate, and therefore ought to 
have a full proportionate ſhare in the general ex- 
erciie of power, and in the emoluments of of- 
fice. | Es 
There is a wide difference between a Sove- 
reign's ſervants and his miniſters. His ſervants 
have the care of his palace only: but his miniſters 
have that of the Kingdom : in the choice of the 
latter therefore, the inclinations of the people 
ought always to be conſulted. Miniſters are, by 


our conſtitution, conſidered as fervants of the 


commonwealth, as well as of the crown, and 
muſt be as much anſwerable to the former as to 
the latter for their conduct in office. It may be 
quite indifferent to the people who wear the 
feathers of ſtate; but it cannot be fo with re- 
gard to thoſe who have the diſpoſitions of their 


properties, lives and privileges in their hands. 


In truſts, therefore, of ſuch kinds, their paſ- 
fions will become intereſted. It is fit they ſhould 


be ſo: and it is fit alfo, in ſuch matters, that 


their inclinations ſhould be conſidered. 
The Engliſn are not national in their per- 


ſonal attachments. They make friendſhips 


with, and do ſervices indifferently to, all their 
fellow-tfubje&ts. Who moſt aft otherwiſe I 


Leave te the experience of all men to determine, 
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as well as of thoſe who now cry out for the in- 
diſcriminancy of regards, and how far they 
themſelves are like to become impartial practicers 
of that general duty, | 

The care or religion, the adminiſtration of 
Laws, the offices of government and revenue in 
Scotland, are now, and always of late have 
been, only placed in Scotch hands. That is 


far from the caſe in Ireland: nor is it quite the 


caſe in England. Which country therefore ap- 
pears to have moſt national conſideration ? And 
which, from its comparative importance, has 
the leaſt reaſon to complain, or the molt to be 
contented ? | 

Do Engliſhmen, or Iriſhmen, ever complain 
that they do not come in for a ſhare of Scotch 
preferments ? or are they ever heard to aſſert, 
that they have an equal right to the enjoyment 


of them with the natives, or inhabitants of that 


part of Great Britain. Fair play, and fair ſhar- 
ing, is what in all things may be called honour- 
able: and it is what prudence ſhould ſuggeſt for 
univerſal contentment. 

Individuals are, and ever will be, ſelf intereſt- 


ed. It may perhaps be ever impoſſible to ſatis- 


fy all mens deſires; but it ſhould always be a 
practice, by REAL impartiality, to adhere to 
ſuch regulations as ſhould furniſh to bodies of 
men, no reaſonable cauſe of complaint; at leaſt 
to the moſt conſiderable part of a people. 

What I would be underſtood to blame is, 
partial infuſions of opinion under pretences of 
impartiality, and the propagating of erroneous 
notions under the colour of ſtrict duty; againſt 
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the poiſon of which I have furniſhed theſe looſe 
hints? JOAN BULL. 

LETT. 


] F John Bull will review his looſe hints, I am 
perſuaded he will acknowledge, ſome of his 


on general aſſertions are erroneous, and formed 
more upon old prejudices than a juſt view of the 
preſent ſtate of things. That there are fewer 


Engliſhmen in offices, either in Scotland or Ire- 
Aland, than Scotch or Iriſh in England, is plain- 
ly owing, not to any national attachment, but 


to the ſeat of government being in England. 
If the ſeat of the Britiſh government was either 
in Scotland or Ireland, doubtleſs it would be no 


wonderful thing to ſee great numbers of Eng- 


liſhmen filling a variety of poſts, both in the 
civil and military; but in that caſe few Scotch 
or Iriſh would leave their own country to ſeek 
for preferment in England. Can John Bull aſ- 
ſign any good reaſon why the kingdoms of Eng- 


and Scotland ought at this day to be looked upon 


as any thing elſe than a mere geographical divi- 


ſion of this iſland ; and if this be allowed, his 


ſecond paragraph, urging a preference to one 
part more than another, falls to the ground. 
Narrow and wulgar minds are mighty fond of 
local partialities; and, like the country lady, 
who aſſerted, that the moon they had in their 
village was bigger than the London moon, vain- 
ly imagine that all excellence is confined to their 
birth-place ; and that it would be abſurd to look 
for worth or abilities beyond ſuch a river, or out 
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of ſuch a country. 
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The whole of John Bull's letter is founded 


upon ſuch falſe prejudices as theſe, conſequent- 


ly, inſtead of inſtructing with candour, it tends 
to miſlead and deceive : but as it would be invi- 


dious to enlarge on the topics he has touched 
upon, I beg leave to conclude with his own 
words, Phat I muſt blame partial infuftons 
of opinion under pretences of impartiality.” 


 Wanſtead, Efſex. Tune 1762. 


LETT 4K bb: © 
HE gentleman of Wanſtead has not only 


wilfully miſtaken my queſtions and afferti- 


ons, but alſo my intentions. I did not aſk, if there 
were not fewer Engliſhmen in offices in Scotland 
or Ireland, than there are Scotch or Iriſh in Eng- 


land? I aſked, if Engliſhmen or Irifhmen ever 


complained that they do not come in for any 
Scotch preferments ? or ever thought they had 
an equal right to them with Scotchmen ? and 


added, that was far from the caſe in Ireland, and 
not quite the caſe in England. But this, it feems, 


has given offence to the impartial pleaders for 


*indiſcriminacy, and therefore I ſhall farther 


explain myſelf. | 
L who am an impartial Engliſhman, or legi- 
timate ſon of old John Bull, do aver, that I 


never heard of any Engliſhmen or Iriſhmen who 


enjoyed poſts in Scotland. But I confeſs that 
Engliſhmen and Scotchmen enjoy moſt of the 


good poſts in Ireland, while the Iriſh enjoy th : 


few in England: but the Scotch hold a muc 
larger proportion ' here than their contribu- 
tive capacity can entitle them to, if they had 
no eſtabliſhment of employments to engroſs 
| | in 
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( 20 ) 
in their own country. If the Wanſtead gentle- 
man doubts of this, I ſhould be glad he would 
procure and publiſh, an accurate account of the 
neat produce of all Scotch taxes whatever; and 
place againſt them, the exact amount of all pays, 
ſalaries, and perquiſites of Scotchmen, in civil, 
military, and marine employments, on the En- 
gliſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhments, without any 


mention of thoſe of Scotland, which they ſolely 
engroſs ; and then ſtrike a balance, to ſhew the 
true ſtate of their contributive and benefitted 


conditions, in order to juſtify their plea to uni- 
verſal indiſcriminacy. And after he has done 
that, I ſhould be glad he would ſtate an account 
of impartiality alſo, by giving liſts of Engliſhmen 
Who have been advanced in life, and dealt with, 
by Scotchmen; and of Scotchmen who have 
been ſerved, and traded with, by Engliſhmen, 
in order to ſhew on which fide generoſity and 
indiſcriminacy have moſt effectually been prac- 
ticed. By all of which means we ſhall come to 
the knowledge of who are moſt favoured, moſt 
moſt generous, and moſt impartial ; and conſe- 
quently of thoſe who moſt contribute to the 
to the aboliſhing of all local diſtinctions: and of 
wno, on the contrary, are the greateſt keepers 
of them up. . 

My ſiſter Peg is in fact a very rampant bag- 
gage; but it is not her place to be uppermoſt: 


there is no mounting of St. George, ſo ſhe muſt 


be content to knock under. The good hu- 
moured faint will always be inclined to give his 
neighbour St. Andrew a long lift behind him on 
his pa'frey: but to think of getting into the 
ſaddle and ſeizing the reins, will require more 

N tame neſs 
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tameneſs in the nag and his owner, than it is 
reaſonable to expect. Every one muſt chule 
to keep the power that belongs to him: and 
thoſe who will practice extraordinary feats of 
jockeyſhip, may perchance break their necks, 
or be thrown ſo deep into a bog, as to be never 


able to get out of it again, JOHN BULL 


LETTER I 


HE whole tenor of John Bull's letters is 
pleading for an excluſive preference of one 
Part of the iſland to the other. But all who are 
ot blinded by prejudice will acknowledge, that 
here is but one kingdom in this iſland, that owes 
its wealth, power and grandeur to that happy cir- 
umſtance, and that no perſon born in any part 
f it is excluded from the higheſt offices, if his 

probity, rank, and abilities, entitle him to ſuch 
preferment. By the mutual contract of union, 
he inhabitants of both countries are undoubt- 
edly entitled to the ſame common privileges; 
and I would aſk John Bull if he can find it ſti- 
pulated in that treaty, that the inhabitants of 
Pne country ſhould perpetually partes ſecundas 
Egere, when the proſperity of the whole depends 
abſolutely and indiſpenſibly upon the unity of the 
whole; I ſay, a ſeperate conſideration of parts 
detachedly is moſt abſurd. If the nation be well 
ſerved, what ſignifies it to the public in what 
corner of the ifland any officer, either civil or 
military, had his birth. If I were to divide a 
ſhip into two parts, and aſk John Bull which of 
he two was the beſt for ſailing to the Eaſt- Indies, 
he would doubt eſs reply, that neither of them 
ould perform ſuch a voyage apart, but that it 
| | required 
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required the unity of both; and if he would 
lay aſide his weak partiality, he would plainly 
perceive, that the ſame unity is arg for 
the well-being of the ſtate. 

What ſport would it afford to the bole of 


this iſland, if the Spaniards of Caſtile and Arra- *' 
gon, inſtead of attacking the Portugueſe, thould 


fall to Jeaving each other about national pre- 
ferences? and would not we think them mad, 
and in the highway to deſtruction, if ſuch fac- 
tious writings as are publiſhed every week in Lon- 


don, we re brought to us from Madrid. If we 
would but cooly reflect what a figure we muſt 


at preſent make to foreigners, how our enemies 
will be triumphing, how imprudent our diſſen- 
tions muſt appear to our coloniſts, and how 
all Europe will be laughing at our abſurdities, 
we would certainly be aſhanied of our animoſi- 
ties and contentions. 


Manſtead. 


LE NN V. 
THAT the Wanſtead gentlemen may no 


longer miſtake my meaning, I will now 
ſpeak ery plainly. Scotland does not contribute 
a fortieth part towards the ſupport of govern- 
ment and war : juſtice therefore requires, that 
the ſhould have but a proportionate ſhare of 
ſtate employments and emoluments : is this rea- 
ſonable, or is it not? yet perhaps Scotſmen 
have long enjoyed near twenty times their due, 
and the Engliſh have not much repined at it. 
But as there is now a power lodged in Scotch 


hands for diſpoſing of all revenue offices, the 


Engliſh, ſenſible Y Scotch partiality from long 
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expcrience, do entertain an opinion, that the 
fleeces of their rich paſtures are doomed to the 
ravage of the hungry and naked wolves of the 
barren mountains of the North, becauſe they 
know that no North Briton dares reſtrain their 
greedineſs for rapine, without being conſidered _ 
as an alien, or an apoſtate, and purſued by them 
as an enemy... -_ | 

Why therefore ſhould a man accept of a ſta- 
tion that muſt create enmity to him in one party 
or the other, and likewiſe that muſt cauſe divi- 
ſions ? by doing ſo, he is ſurely the author of 
them; and his partizans ought not to complain 
of clamours, ſince his duitting that ſtation will 
at once put an end to them. Public union 1s 
then a matter entirely in his own hands: he only 
has been the deſtroyer of it, and he ought to be 
its reſtorer. If he thinks agreement will be of 
advantage to the kingdom, let him make the 
only ſacrifice that can moſt effectually promote 
it, This will be manifeſting the ſtrongeſt affec- 
tion in his power to ſhew, both to his Sovereign 
and his country. One man's ambition ſurely 
ought to appear more conquerable than a whole 
nation's opinions, or even prejudices, which 
have been rooted in experience, and which they 
are not ſoon like to part with; at leaſt till they 
ſee a good cauſe for giving them up. 5 

What has England got by the union, but 
the mere means of living quiet? which ſhe pur- 
chaſed with the repartition of her whole com- 
merce and colony - proprietorſhip. If Scotland 
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receives more by government employments than 
the contributes towards its ſupport, of courſe En 
gland protects her in all induſtrious purſuits, 


( 24 7). 
and has given her a ſcope that will be endlcfs 
for proſecuting them to advantage What would 
ſhe have more ? Let her ſpeak out and ſay Why 
all government employments in England, ag 
well as in Scotland: we want the Engliſh to 
labour, and ourſelves to be their taſk- maſters 
and plunderers, the clear ſingle motive of our} 
pleas for indiſcriminacy, which we claim in thei 
ſouth, but deny in the north.” 5 

It is not the fault, but misfortune, of En- ſe 
gliſhmen, that Scotland is a poor and barren! 
country, like Wales. But while Wales fends| 
us up chairmen, and footmen, and huſband- 
men, to work in common with us, and on al g 
cordial and equal footing. What right has Scorl re 
land to ſend us up whale thoals of pretendedÞ ti 
gentlemen, who did not wear ſhoes in their own re 
country, to live in affluence and idleneſs upon our b! 
labours and eſtates ? for it is the produce of them ti 
which conſtitutes the whole government revenue, of 
and therefore the emoluments and employment 1 
of it ſhould be kept ſacred to the people who ne 
contribute to its produce. Let but the Scotch} ſh 
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mingle among us as they ought, and keep up w. 
no ſeperate intereſt, and then we ſhould be as be 
little jealous of them as we are of any other ce 
of our fellow ſubjucts, but while they hang ha 


together, and are partial, they provoke us to be 


do the ſame. JOHN BULL4 pe: 


LETTERS Vi 


F E real matter of contention appears to beM fro 
whether the chief power of adminiſtration wh 

ought to be in the hands of the Scotch, or the to! 

Englith ! For to ſay that the union is ſo com- 
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pleat as to have eſtabliſhed an union of opinions 


JlcſY and purſuits, would be aſſerting the thing that 
ould} is not. The Scotch, as the ſmaller number, do 
N hy@ hang together; and prevent thereby ſuch an 
„ as union; and as their motive for doing fo is that 


1 toF of individual intereſt, which they itrenuouſly 
ters promote by national union, that union creates 
our a jealouſy which cauſes a counter one for oppo- 
| the ſing them; for it cannot be expected, but all 
bodies of people, as well as individuals, will be 
En- felf intereſted: and therefore union, on this 
ren principle, eſtabliſhed on one ſide, will create it 
ends on the other. 
and-Y The union of the two kingdoms was at beſt 
on aJ greatly detective; becauſe Scotland has a diffe- 
5cot-Y rent eſtabliſhed religion to England, and had, 
ndeds till within theſe very few years paſt a diffe- 
own rent civil conſtitution likewiſe. Their herita- 
1 our ble juriſdictions excluded the eſſential democra- 


them tic part of ours, and were infuſers of principles 
nue, of government incompatible with Engliſh ones. 
nents Time may aboliſh thoſe principles; but they are 
who not aboliſhed yet: and till they are quite aboli- 


o otchſſ ſhed, conſtitutional power here in Scotch hands 


will, with ſome ſtrong colour of found reaſon, 


up 
® as be always dreaded by the Engliſh. Their ex- 
ther ccllent conſtitution is their greateſt glory and 
hang happineſs, and in both caſes muſt be allowed to 
us taff be the greateſt that were ever enjoyed by any 

people upon earth. This is an intereſting con- 


LL4 


ſideration, which will force its own weight: 
and as experience has convinced them, that, 
from the nature of their own old conſtitution, 
When inveſted with power, Scotchmen are apt 
to be overbearing as well as partial, it cannot be 


expectcd 


o be, 
ration! 
Ir the 
com- 
pleat 


2 | 
expected that Engliſhmen will not think their 


rights and intereſis at home will be always ſafeſt 


in Engli hands; and while they have reaſon to 
think ſo, they will not be ſatisfied without it. 
Nor can they deſerve accuſation on this head: 
nor ought their moderation to be arraigned, while 
they interfere not with the Jaws, the religion, 


the government, or offices of Scotland, nor ever 


repine at the military or marine employments, 
or even civil ones, cn the Engliſh eſtabliſhment, 
given to Scots, if the exerciſe of them cannot 


endanger the conſtitu ion. They glory in the 


moderation of their government and laws: and 
abhor of thoſe rigouis which Scotchmen are 
prone to exercite, from the arrogance which 
ariſes from their ariſtocratical principles. Even 
the Engliſh noblemen are ſeen tender of availing 
themſelves of the privileges of peerage which the 
conſtitution allows them: and if any act other- 
wiſe, they are ſure to be hated for it; as all 
men will be deteſted who appear arbitrary and 
tyrannical in office. Theſe are juſtifiable mo- 
tives in Engliſhmen for being jealous of high 
power over them being given to the Scots. As 
juſtifiable is that of F aving a right regard for their 
own intereſts: and ſuch we muſt ſuppoſe they 
ever will have, as being what really ought to 


be. ASOUTH-BRIT ON. 


The two next letters need no key; for there 
is not an Engliſhman who is ignorant of the 
prodigious ſhoals of Scotimen, that have come 
to London to get paſis, (as they term it,) ſince 
their countryman arrogantly aſſumed the uncon- 
ſtitutional office of Premier. 
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ing upwards. 


5 
Er 


Vd Cain been Scot, G— would have chang d his 


FUN 3 

et ſent him wand'ring, but confin'd him home. 
PEING an inhabitant of the free town of 

' Berwick upon Tweed, and on the borders 
of that river which divides the once two Kking- 
doms, am convinced of the truth contained in 
the above prophetic lines. I ſcarce ever faw 
any of tne ſame face return, tho' have often been 
curious enough to watch me rely to that purpoſe, 

Many of them promiſe to be back again; 
and add, I hope to havz your better acquaint- 


ance, and that 1 may ihe my grettitude for 
your ſeevileetes on my return“ 


But have waited- 
many years to no purpoſe, in order to catch 
one of thefe birds of paſſage in the fact of fly- 
In vain are all ſuch my deſires 
and I have bid adieu to improbabilities. 

Walking a few days ſince, onthe green banks 
of that river which furniſhed ſo beautiful a fong 
(almoſt in every damſel's or her ſweetheart's 
throat) I ſaw a poor ſtocking- leſs laddy, who 
aſk'd me charity to paſs the ferry. The boat 
being on the oppoſite ſide, gave me a pleafing 
occaſion to catechize him, as to his future de- 
ſigns; and amuſe my own time, as I drew the 
evening air, after a fatiguing day's work. 
: RV Well, and what is your name little 

0 

1 Angus M' Greogor, ſee ye, ſir; Angus 

M'Greogor. 
What family are you of; and are you a 

deſcendant of the * M Greogor s, who once 
were king's of Fife? Ves, 


— — 
—— —— ̃—ͤZO E 
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( 28 ) 


A. Yes, fir; leneally deſcended from the 
king of that name. My mother (who was a2 


M'intoſh) kept a regilar account of the family? 
a /z:/t, ſee you, fir; but all I know is, that 


my great, great, grandfather's fourth wife's 3 


maiden name was Stuart; and, on that, I build 


my hopes in paſſing ſouthward, | 

©. But how can you think of arriving there 
without money, little boy ? 

A. See ye, fir, all my country folks do ſo, 


and live well too. When once I come to the 


grand /cety, I ſhall do well enough. 

2, But how? 1 fear you are miſinformed; 
and ſhould you do any thing there againſt the 
laws of the country, you may never return. 

A. See you, fir, we can all flotter, and have 
a na-tiral fort of h:omuity when we want any 
thing; however, we over-bear when we get 
the better; this is between ourſelves; nor 
would I have told you fo much, but that, ſee 
you, fir, *twas you who gave me charity e'n now. 


D. (fide) The boy will do, I ſee.] Well, | 


(turning to him) what do you think to obtain 
at London? 

A. Why, ſee you, fir, one of my os is 
Stuart, and my ſiſter is married to a M'Kenzie, 
names of eeminence now; that is ſufficient to 
get me a ſmall feepend, or a place in the occi/e 3 
or I may be an ofifher, in a little time, with 
theſe pretentions. | 

9. Oh I dont doubt it. Well, I with you 
good luck—the boat i, coming—but be fure 
you call on me when ever you return. 

A. I hope that never will hoppen ſee you, 
fr; but if I do, I will not want grett:tude, 2 
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And ſo they have all ſaid; however, I never 
expect it; and therefore, according to Mr. 
Pope's ninth beatitude, ſhall never be diſap- 


pointed. | 
The converſation (which indeed was more 


than my memory would ſuifer to commit to 


; writing) threw me into a reverie of thinking, 
2 (not unpleaſing) how a lad like the preſent, 
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either in my trade or otherwiſe. 


unaſſiſted by money or recommendations, ſhould 
have the very idea of paſſing ſo many hundred 
miles, merely on a bare preſumption that he 

2 ſhould certainly thrive there, becauſe of one or 
other of his names. Happy 
real advantages from trifles. 


thoſe who find ſuch 


There are few can boaſt a better or older 


9 Engliſh name than myſelf; and yet, though a 
Howard, not one of that noble and powerful 


family ever gave me the leaſt aid or affiſtance, 

J really think it to the honour of North 
Britons in general, that ſuch accidents are ſteps 
to preferment. A man's name is ſoon known; 
his merits take up a tedious time to explain; 
but on the bare giving the name of a Campbell 
or a Donaldſon, a Frazer or a Gordon, to the 
porter at the door of the head of ſuch a chief, 
all is over. You are firſt invited in as a kitchen 
gueſt, and fo rife by flow, but ſure degrees, to 
the rank of a pariour viſiter. 

Suppoſe him a Gordon, for inſtance ; every 
ſhopkeeper of that name, furniſhes him with 
boots, ſhoes, breeches, cloaths, linnen, hats, 
and wigs, if perchance he wears not his own 
golden or ſandy hair, A poor unbefriended 

Englithman 


(30) 


Engliſhman walks about half naked, with brown | 


paper perhaps within his ſhoes for want of 


caſh to pay a cobler for ſoling themt; while 
Jemmy Gordon wears his dancing pumps, with | 
heels of ſhagreen, double ſtitch'd with white filk. | 


Amazing metamorphoſis 
A Freeman of BERWICK upon I'WEED, 


LET TEST un. 


SCOT'S from the northern frozen banks of Tay. 
With packs and plaids come whigging all away ; 
T hick as the locuſts which in Egypt fwarm'd, 
With pride, and hungry hopes, completely arm'd; 
. With native truth, diſeaſes, but no money, 

To plunder Canaan of her milk and honey. 


A RRAH faith now, but I verily believe 

that my good friend and countryman, cap- 
tain O'Connor, who brought me hither in his 
own veſſel from the ſhity of Dublin its ownſelf, 
has committed a deviliſh kind of a miſtake, and 
inſtead of landing me in England, has put me 
aſhore in Scotland ; for the devil of any thing 
can I fee but Scotch faces all the way from St. 
Eatherine's to St. James's ! — The devil burn 
me if I can ever think this is the ſhity of Lon- 
don ! — Becaſe why, it looks fo much like Edin- 
burgh, that a Scotſman himſelf would hardly 
know the difference, only by the good living. 
Certainly there muſt be ſome flamm in the 
caſe — either London has gone to Edinburgh, 
or Edinburgh is come to London — without 
Scotſmen have the privilege to be born here, as 
well as in their own country. Who the devil 
| would have thought that broad Scotch ſhould 
| have been fo familiar in the capital of England ? 

* 


(7 
have nothing but the drawling accent of the 


Caledonian dialect in my ears from morning to 
Inight, and by my ſhoul I believe as ſoon as I 


can get the burr out of my throat, that I muſt 


be obliged to turn Scotſman in ſpite of my coun- 
try, whether I will or no; for the devil of a cut 
Jof bread or a drink of beer can I get among ſuch 
Za ſwarm of them. I have been here fix weeks, 
in hopes of getting into ſome livelihood, but the 
devil of a livelihood ſhall I get till I am dead, 
and then as the miniſter tells me, I ſhall live for 
ever and ever. — At preſent the Duncans, the 
Campbels, the M'Banes, the Mackintoſhes, and 
even the very Stuarts fill up all the poſts of hon- 
our and profit, and there is hardly a hole left for 
Jan Engliſhman to put his head in; ſo that if I 
can but ſqueeze myſelf into a crack or a cranny, 
I ſhould think myſelf extremely happy. For- 
Emerly an Iriſhman ſtood ſome chance of makin 
his fortune in England with a lady, but it is al 
over with us now: The Scots lilt has got the 
upper hand of the Iriſh jigg. Surely theſe can 
never be the ſame people that were hanged and 
ſhot ſome years ago for making a bother in the 
north. No, nc, they would never have fo much 
favour ſhewn them, after ſuffering ſo ſhamefully 
for treaſon, without they have found a way to 
make traitors loyal, which perhaps may be done 
by the art of logic or magic, one of the two: 
but as I am neither a logician or a conjurer, I 
ill not pretend to bother my brains about it. 
Full of melancholly reflection I ſaunter about 
from one place to another: If I put my head 
into a beer houſe I find it full of Scotſmen, who 
look upon me with as much contempt as if I was 
| o 


(32) 
a Hottentot ; they call me teague and bogtrotter, 


and bid me go back to my own country and have 
the brogue taken out of my face, notwithſtand- 


ing the diſagreeable draw] peculiar to themſelves. 1 


But nothing grieves me ſo much as to ſee my 
own dear countrymen turning themſelves into 


horſes, to cairy Scotch aſſes in chairs, round 


about the great ſquare, Where the golden man 
ſtands ſitting upon the golden poney ; I forget 
the name of that place — but it 1s where the 
ſoldiers ſtand at a great gate to ſhew the bonny 
Scots the way to preferment — where I often 
ſtand to my ſorrow, ſaying to myſelf with a great 
ſigh, “ would I were a Scotſman that I might 
play upon the bagpipe, ſince it goes ſo well in 
concert with a German Flute and an Engliſh 


fddle.” An HizERNian, | 


LETT e 


Was much pleaſed in a tour I have juſt made, 


to find that the Right Honourable the earl 


Temple has lately dedicated a moſt magnificent 
building at Stowe, of the Tonic order, —— 
« Concorde, et Victoriæ.“ In the pediment 
of the portico is a fine alto relief, repreſenting 
the four quarters of the world bringing gifts to 
Britain, . In the portico, or anti-temple, two 
medaiilons, Concordia Fœderatorum, Con- 
cordia Civium.” Over the door, Quo tem- 
pore Salus eorum in ultimas anguſtias deducta 
nullum ambitione locum relinquebat.” In the 
inner temple, in a nich facing the entrance, the 
ſtatute of Britannia, over which, in a tablet, 
c Candidis autem animis voluptatem præbuerint 


in 
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in conſpicuo poſita, quæ cuique magnifica merito 
WM contigeruant. 


23 


On the walls, fourteen medail- 
lons, repreſenting the taking of Quebec, Mar- 


4 tinico, &c. Louiſbourg, Guadalupe, &c. Mon- 
Itreal, Pondicherry, &c. naval victory off Bel- 
leiſle, naval victory off Lagos; battles of Crevelt, 


Minden, Fellingbauſen ; taking of Senegal and 
Goree, Niagara and Crown Point, Beau Sejour 
and Fort du Queine, Cherburg and Belleifle. On 
a bill at a diſtance, in a diagonal line, riſes an 
obeliſk above one hundred feet high, inſcribed 
to Major General Wolfe, Oſtendunt Terris 
hunc tantum Fata.“ | | 
J could not help ſending you an account of 
this elegant and pleaſing memorial of Engliſn 
greatneſs, yet entire. 
LETTER @. 
The wiſdom of the good people of England in the 
yr 1762, recorded, for the benefit of poſterity, 
: The CoBLER of CRIPPLEGATE.® 
A Girl [ 1. e. The Cock-Lane Ghoſt. ] ſcarce 
out of leading-ſtrings, ſets ſome of the 
wiſeſt heads in the kingdom to work for many 
weeks, in order to diſcover that, which a bun- 
dle of rods would have found out in five mi- 
nutes. Certain 
* During the preceding year, ſeveral letters 


appeared in the public papers figned “ The cob- 


er of Cripplegate”, which were ſoon diſtingui- 
ſhed by ſuch a genuineſs of wit and humour, as 
but very rarely appears: as the author was un- 
nown to the public in general, ſeveral coxcombs 

aid claim to the merit of them; but to the con- 
| fulion 


E 


Certain outlandiſh beaſts have taken poſſeſſion 


of a ſpot in the city, by ſome called Change- 
alley, by others knaves acre; and whilſt they 
devour the ſubject, bid dehance tg power. 


Taxes upon taxes, and beer ſold at three pence | 


halfpenny, not worth three farthings.  Brew- 


ers pining at the hardſhips they labour under, 


and rolling away in thefr coaches and fix to their 
ſeveral villas, to drown their grief in Burgundy 
and Champaign. 

Twelve pounds given for a recruit, and thou- 
ſands of lazy, idle fellows, a diſgrace to ſociety, 
ſtaring the officers in the face; fellows who 


never ſaw a guinea of their own, but what they 
got by thieving, or the ſweat of a poor harlot's 


brow. 

Poor whores, who ply in the ſtreets, now and 
then ſent to Bridewell, to improve their morals, 
and public brothels permitted in every quarter of 
the town. 


Old houſes tumbling down, and cruſhing, 


whole families to death, for which their ſurvi- 
ving friends have the ſweet conſolation of hear- 


ing ſome man in power cry, 'TIS A MELAN- 


CHOLLY AFFAIR, 


© Harmleſs old gates pulled down, and the new 


one (ſo called) left ſtanding, to ſtare honeſty 
and good policy in the face. _. German 


fuſion of ſuch infamous boaſters, and for the cer- 


tainty of public information, it is now not im- 


proper to ſay, that the real and only author was, 
mr. Peter La Coſte, jeweller, of Bartholomew 
cloſe; who died ſoon after the above piece was 


publiſned. He was a facetious companion, a 


good friend, and an honeſt man.] 


3 


AKands. 
Every ſpoke in the wheels of the waggon of 
induſtry clogged with taxes, and the gay chariot 


-\ 


R 


to-morrow —— Alem. Our opinions as chan- 
eable as our weather. 


Methodiſm like a raging fire chreatning to con⸗ 
ſume the land, and not one orthodox bucket 


handed out to quench the flames. 


French follies, and French wares, daily ir im- 


ported, and ſtate watchmen faſt aſleep at their 


of luxury permitted to roll over the turf of vo- 
luptuoufneſs without check or impedient. 


The ſtate bark making to port in foul wea- 


ther, and no ſkilful pilot to take the helm. 


LETTER XI. 
The Genealogy of a JACOBITE. 


T HE devil begot fin, ſin begot error, error. 


begot pride, pride begot ignorance, igno- 


rance begot blind zeal, blind zeal begot ſuper- 
ſtition, ſuperſtition begot prieſt-craft, prieſt- 
craft, begot lineal ſucceſſion, lineal ſucceſſion 


begot indelible character, indelible character be- 


libility begot the pope and his brethren in the 


Itime of Egyptian darkneſs, the pope begot pur». 
Natory, purgatory begot auricular confeſſion, 
Huricular confeſſion begot renouncing of reaſon, _ 
 Þenouncing of reaſon begot implicit faith, im- 
plicit faith begot carnal policy, carnal polie 
Pegot e er paſſive obedience, unlimited fd i 
ve obedience begot non-reſiſtance, non- reſiſt- 


ance . oppreſſion, eee begot faction, 


faction 


German connexions right to- gay, and wrong 


got blind obedience, blind obedience begot falſe 
Nworſhip, falſe worſhip begot infallibility, infal- 


| 
: 
l 
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(30) } 
faction begot diſaffection, diſaffection begot a 
Tory, a Tory begot a JacopiTE, on the body 
of the whore of Babylon, when ſhe was deemed 
paſt child bearing 


F 
HERE the inclinations of men are | 
neither influenced by_ intereſt on one 
ſide, nor prejudice on the other, their affections 
will go along with that cauſe, and embrace 
that fide of the difpute which appears moſt juſt. 
When I read the actions of Gaveſton, or the 
Spenſers, my indignation riſes againſt them, 
et ſure no man will call it perſonal prejudice ; 
I knew them not, nor does my hatred ariſe from 
their refuſing me an employment for which I 
was not qualified. On the other hand, when 
J approve and commend the adminiſtration of 
Queen Elizabeth's counſellors, it is not becauſe 
they were of the ſame principles as to party with 
myſelf, that they were either Whigs or Tories, 
for I know they were ſtrangers to both. 
I mention this to ſhew what an idle way ſome 
men have of anſwering diſputes in our times.— 
But it was not ſo of old, for under the moſt 
_ glorious reigns, and wiſeſt adminiſtrations, if 
the leaſt grievance happened, people complained 
with all freedom, and no man pretended to ſtop 
their mouths, by ſaying, they attacked the per- 
ſon of the prince; our ſovereigns always lent 7 
their ears to the voice of the people, and took 
ſuch to be their beſt friends, who had the 0 
courage to repreſent the abuſes committed by 
evil counſellors in a true light. 3 
To prove this, I will take notice of a circum- 
ſtance in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a reign 
| i in 


in which, there were = errors than in any 


before or ſince. Some cunning courtiers had 
found means to deceive, that diſcerning princeſs, 
by repreſenting to her, that the granting patents 


for the ſale of certain goods, would be very 


be- 


neficial to trade. This was no ſooner done, but 
the people, found the inconveniency of them, 
and men both writ and ſpoke againſt ſuch prac- 
tices very boldly; and the members of the houſe 
of commons, who were not in the leaſt in- 
fluenced by the courtiers, moved the houſe 
againf} them. — The queen hearing they were 
— of, did, herſelf, make a more ſtrict 
enquiry. into the nature of them, and finding 
them to be grievances, publiſhed her procla- 
mation for revoking them, without waiting for 
the reſult of what would be done in the par- 
liament; and then ſent for the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, who being attended with 
above a hundred of the members, and who 


having 


thanked her for recalling her Patanta, 
ſhe made them the following ſpeech. | 
Mr. Speaker, 


ce VO U give me thanks in the name of my 
people, but I doubt me, I have more cauſe to 
thank you all, than you me; and I charge you 
thank them of the houſe of commons from mne: 


for had I not received a knowledge from you, 
I might have fallen into the lap of an nn, * 
fot lack of true information. 


Since I was queen, yet did I never 2 my 
pen to any grant, but that upon pretext and 
ſemblance made unto me, that it was. goed and 
beneficial, to the ſubjects in general, though a 


pac: profit to. ſoaps. _ my antient ſervants, 


who 


( 38.) 
who had deſerved well: but the contrary being 
found by experience, I am exceedingly beholden 
to ſuch ſubjects as would move the ſame at firſt. 

J am not fo ſimple to ſuppoſe, that there 
be ſome of the lower houſe, whom theſe griev- 
ances never touched; and for them, I think, 
they ſpeak out of zeal for their countries, ard 
not out of ſpleen or malevolent affection, as 
being parties grieved; and I take it exceeding 
grateful from them, becauſe it gives us to know, 
that no reſpect or intereſts had moved them, 
Other than the minds they bear to ſuffer no dimi- 
nution of our honour, and our ſubjects love unto 
us; the zeal of which affection, tending to eaſe 
my people, and knit their hearts unto me, 
I embrace with a princely care; far above all 
earthly treaſure J eſteem my peoples love, 
more than which I deſire not to merit. 4 

& this, mr. Speaker, I pray you deliver unto 
the houſe, to whom heartily recommend me ;— 
and ſo I commit you all to your beſt fortunes 
and further councils. —And I pray you, mr. 
comptroller, mr. ſecretary, and you that are 
members of my council, that before theſe gen- 
tlemen depart into their ſeveral counties, you 
bring them all to kiſs my hand.” LETT 

Here the greateſt princeſs that ever fat upon 
the Engliſh throne, declares publickly to all the 
world, that ſhe thinks herſelf exceedingly be- 
holden to ſuch ſubjects who had the honeſt 
boldneſs to take notice of the mal · adminiſtration 
of thoſe in authority under her.— She, who was 
really wiſe, confeſſes herſelf deceived and im- 
poſed upon by ſome of her ſervants, which 
proves that it was not in the power of flatterers 


39 ) 
to pervert her mind, and perſuade her ſhe was | 
infailible. 

If, for the puniſhment of this nation's fins, 
God had given that princeſs a poor underſtand- 
ing, and ſhe had been ſerved by a knaviſh mi- 
niſtry, it is certain this ſpeech had never been 
made; theſe evil counſellors would have per- 
ſuaded her that it was indolent and ſeditious 
for any ſubject to cenſure the actions of her 
favourites and ſervants; that attacking them ſhe 
ſhould look upon the ſame thing as attacking 
herſelf ; that it was dangerous to give the people 
A liberty of murmuring ; that all meaſures muſt 


| be juſtified let them be what they would, becauſe 


they were cafried on in her name, and by her 

authority. | 
Such commonly is the hagge of evil coun- 

ſellors, and of their flatterers and dependants; 


and whenever ſuch abſurd meaſures are taken, 


as cannot ſtand the teſt, and bear reaſon and 


enquiry, the man who ventures to deſcant upon 


the weakneſs and folly of thoſe in power, muſt 


expect to have the whole herd of N dan 
hen Dis, 9 


LETTER XIII. win 


= Ct the time that lord Bute was placed, or 
rather placed himſelf, at the head of the mini- 
ſtry, it was the opinion of every one that there 


would ſoon be a peace. The language held at Ver- 
ſailles was, that the Engliſh miniſtry mu/t make 
& peace, or theycould not ſtand.” Lord Bute him- 


ſelf ſaid, before the negociation was openly ſet on 
_— <« that he thou ht he ſaw through a peace. 


3 Many 
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Many circumſtances might be brought to 
prove that the Engliſh miniſtry were determin- 
ed upon a peace ; perhaps any peace, ſuch as the 
could get. And in order to prepare the Win 
of the people for peace, ſeveral pamphlets were 
publiſhed, beſides letters in the news- papers: the 
moſt remarkable of the latter was the following 
(ſuppoſed to be written by a gentleman belong- 
ns to the board of treaſury) which was not 

on? printed in all the papers, Hine was on the gth 
of September delivered in hand bills to all perſons 
on the Royal Exchange.] 


A Letter to a Gratlanan i in the City. 


1 AM told that there ĩs a great clamour in the city 
againſt the peace. The gentlemen of the 
are vefy much in the right to clamour againſt 
any thing they think wrong; but _ may poſ- 
fibly be miſtaken in their opinion. I dare ſay, 
they don't pretend to infallibility, and will hear 
'with patience any man, whoſe ſentiments differ 
from their's. Altho' politicians have ſhort me- 
mories, yet I take it for granted, that every body 
who talks of public affairs, remembers the be- 
ginning and origin of the preſent war. Great- 
Britain entered into a war with France, to put 
à ſtop to the encroachments of that nation in 
North America; and the weſtern world, as it 
Was the ſole extiſe, ſo it was at firſt allowed to 
be the primary object of the war. How we 
came to change both the object and the threatre 
of the war, I will not take upon me to deter- 
mine: tis ſufficient for my purpoſe to obſerve, 
that after the war has endured for ſeveral years, 
upon a plan of expence unheard of, and even in- 
credible; 


zlerve, 
years, 
en in- 


edible; . 
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credible ; a plan propoſed, not for continuance, 
but merel y for one vigorous effort: yet the ſtate 
of the German war remains nearly the ſame, and 
we have, notwithſtanding our repeated victories, 
a wolf by the ears. 
ps acknowledge, with 3 that we have 
prevailed in every other quarter of the world: 


Our enemies, ſufficiently ſenſible of this, ſue 


for peace, and offer conditions, which the mi- 


niſtry have ſo far approved of as to agree to treat 


upon them. What theſe conditions are, is not 
yet made known to the public ; but the admini- 
ſtration have declared, that the terms now offer- 
ed are much more favourable to Britain than 
thoſe that were the foundation of the treaty laſt 
war. As I write not to juſtify or defend the 
miniſters, I write without any particular infors 
mation, and think myſelf not the leſs fit to ex- 


preis the ſenſe of an honeſt man, warm with 
love to his country, and zealous, at this. great - 


criſis, for her intereſt, which faction and folly 
combine to hurt. 

I take for granted, that the peace now offered - 
by France and Spain united, is in many reſpects - 


better, and in no reſpect worle, than the peace 


which was ſo near being concluded laſt year, 
when we had no enemy, but France to conten 
with. And is not this general outline highly ſa- 


tisfactory, till more is-known? Is Spain N! 7 


in the adverſe ſcale ? Is the defence of Portug 
no addition to the burden of the war? If I ſhould - 


adventure to gueſs at the terms, and enumerate © 


upon report (and many people clamour upon no 
better authority) the particular advantages of 
the peace, 1 ſhould beat a loſs to know what the 


D 4. enemies 
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7 
enemies of peace really think advantageous to 
this country: For their opinion, or at leaſt their 
Janguage, is totally changed. 
North America, that mighty empire, which 
we fo lately eſteemed as the baſis of our trade 
and preatneſs, is now undervalued 'and 'de- 

Tpiſed, 5 
Cape Breton, conquered at a great expence, 
and extolled in the addreſſes of a former day, as 
a conqueſt ſo advantageous to us, and ſo perni- 
cious to our enemies, hath loſt all its conſe- : 
quence. - _ e eee 

Senegal, the firſt place taken from the enenty e 
during a late adminiſtration, whoſe importance iF c 
we heard ſo much of at that time, is now depre- d 
ciated as an uſeleſs, burdenſome poſſefiion : If! 
ſhort, every thing that it is ſuppoſed we are to © 1! 
keep at the peace, whether in Europe, Aſia, Mn 
Africa, and America, is diminiſhed to nothing; h 
and every thing that it is imagined we are to is 
reſtore, is magnified without meaſure. ' de 
Is this the voice of truth, or is it the language IJ ri 
of prejudice and error? Thoſe who maintain, - nc 
that we ought to keep all that we have conquer- ¶ du 
ed, muſt certainly believe that France is totally II ve: 
ruined, and unable to ſupport even a languiſhing I pa! 
and defenſive war: But is there any reaſon to I ſel! 
believe that France is reduced ſo low as to ſur- I mi. 
render at diſcretion ? to give up every thing but Wal: 
France itſelf? to give up its exiſtence as a tra- N gai 
ding ſtate and maritime power? How often have 
we been deccived in our ideas of the weakneſs 
of France? and ſhall we, upon a precarious, 
nay an improbable ſuppoſition, run on ina career 
that mull prove fatal to ourſelves ? Like Pyrrhus 
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we may be uon by our victories; or like 
Gaſton de Foix we may purſue a vanquiſhed 
enemy, till we alſo fall in 4 field. | a 
Ido not take upon me to ſay, that it is im» 
poſſible to raiſe even the immenſe ſums required 
for another year: but I affirm, and call upon 
the enemies of peace to contradict me, that there 
is no certainty, no likelihood of compelling 
France to ſubmit to terms better for us than ho 
now offered, by another campaign, and another 
e after that: Sid what will be the condition of 
this country, if the preſent enormous xpence 
iy I continues ? France already feels its full diſtreſs; 
ce cours is not yet come: if the war continues, our: 
e- diſtreſs is near at hand. 
In France fupports the expence of this war by an 
to immediate and cruel taxation; we borrow im- 
ia, menſe ſums, the burden of which we hal feel 
g3 hereafter. Already t the want of men and! money. 
to is complained of in every county of this king- 
dom, Middleſex excepted. As the capital de- 
ag rives peculiar advantages from the war, is it 
in, ¶ not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that there are indivi- 
er- duals who exclaim againſt a peace, from motives- 
ally very different from love to their country? the 
ing partizans of former miniſters confpire with the 
| to ſelfiſh and the intereſted, to diſtreſs the preſent. N 
ſur-miniſtry by oppoſing a peace, which however 
but ſalutary to the public, would put an end to the 
tra- gains of inſatiable avarice, and cut off the hopes 
nave of criminal ambition: nay, a foreign Prince, 
neſs. who owes ſo much to the bounty of this generous 
ous, Ination, pretends to be enraged that Great Bri- 
reer Itain preſumes to take care of itſelf; and his in- 
rhus ¶ ſolent eme; join in the * againſt a miniſtry 
We who 
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.who are ſo ſingular in their politics, as to pre- 
fer the intereit of Britain to that of Germany. | 
This is the firſt miniſtry that ever did ſo; and | 
ſhall th-y be rewarded with reproach and defa- | 
mation, for doing what has been fo long paſlio- | 
nately wiſhed for, and yet deſpaired of! is it poſ- 
ſible to imagine, that the people of Great Britain . 
Can be deluded to ſuch a degree as to murmur | 
againſt their ſovereign, for having a Britiſh i 4 
heart, and preferring the proſperity of his native . 
country, to the inte reſt and paſſions of a foreign . 
prince ? 
A political writer of the firſt claſs has bequea- Mc. 
thed to the world an obſervation, that I hope e 
will be verified by the conduct of Engliſhmen e 
upon this great occaſion. * There are, ſays W-. 
he, in every nation (whoſe conſtitution is not ry 
ruined) a number of perſons who love their 
country. Their voice, in the beginning of 
' troubles is not heard: it is ſuppreſied by the 
* clamour of. the multitude; but this voice 
* grows louder and louder, and becomes upper- 
- moſt at laſt, or the ſtate is undone.” 
I have ſuch confidence in the general can- 
dour and good ſenſe of my countrymen, as to be 
firmly perſuaded that the voice of truth and rea- 
ſon will ſoon be uppermoſt in Britain; that the 
people, though necellarily. liable to deluſion, 
will open their eyes, and judge fairly for them- 
ſelves; and they will then applaud that miniſtry 
_ whole firmneſs and integrity, in ſpite of oppo- 
ſition, concluded a peace v den eue to this 
nation immenſe acquiſi ions, and terminated the 
moſt expenſive and hazardous war we were ever 
engaged in, with dignity and with glory. 
Wandſworth, Sept. 5, 1762. L E T- 
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To this letter, which was diſperſed with the 
moſt uncommon induſtry, ſeveral anſwers ap- 
peared; but the beſt and moſt remarkable was 


” the following] 

of- | E Fs dro 
Me 1 W E are told by the letter- writer at Wandſ- 
5 worth, what has been ſince repeated by 


the Auditor, that “ the peace now offered by 
« France and Spain united, is in many reſpects 
< better, and in no reſpect-worſe,: than the peace 


& which was ſo near being concluded laſt year, 


ea << when we had no enemy but France to contend 
ope cc with.” I ſhould be glad to know, from one 
nen of theſe gentlemen, (ſuppoſe the Auditor, for he 
ye is a weekly writer, and probably the beſt in- 


b ſtructed) what is meant here by the word better ? 
*cll Does it not mean fimply, that more is to be given 
up to us by theſe: preliminaries, than what was 
the to have been yielded to us laſt year? or has it a 
oICe ¶ fair and comparative relation to the circumſtances 
per- of the war, as it ſtood then, and as it ſtands. 

now ? and that, as the ti paſſidetis was to be 
cal” tze baſis of the peace at that time, fo the preſent 
8 uti poſſidetis is to be the foundation of the preſent 
peace. If the laſt be the true meaning of this 
paragraph, and if this overture of peace be not to 
ake place till the fate of the Havannah be deter- 
e m'gmined, (as was the caſe laſt year with reſpect 
o Belleiſle) every true Enghſhman will bleſs the 
nſtruments of ſo happy and honourable an event: 
and indeed, if theſe writers have any authority 
or what they ſay, this laſt can be the only true 
and genuine meaning: for, France and Spain 
nited, and, no enemy but France to contend 


with, 


* 
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with, argue a compariſon between our ſituation 
laſt year, and our preſent ſituation ; and it would WM - 

imply the meaneſt prevarication, partially to 
compare one circumſtance of the war, and to 
drop the compariſon in every other circumſtance, 
If, to the misfortune of Britain, the firſt interpre- 
tation is the true one, I ſay, we may have the 
offer of a better peace than what was near being 
concluded laſt year, and yet the acceptance of 
ſuch a peace may be now highly disſhonourable 
and injurious to this nation. To exemplify this 
truth, nothing more is needful than to purſue 2 
the comparative ſtate of the war, ſo artificially in- 
troduced in one point of light only, and fo ſilent- 
ly paſſed over in every other point ;—let us can- 
didly view it in every point of light. TT 
Since the laſt year we have incurred an additi- 
onal debt of twelve millions, a war with Spain, 
and the loſs of Newfoundland. —On the other 
hand, we have gained Martinico, and all the 
adjacent iſlands; the Havannah, with twelve 
ſhips of the enemy's line of battle, and an im- 
mence treaſure, are molt probably in our poſſeſ- 
fion ; Portugal, which employs ſeventy or eighty 
thouſand of the enemy's forces, is now in our al- 
Hance ; our brave ally, the king of Pruſſia, who 
was beſet by foes on every ſide, has emerged from 
his diſtreſſes, having icarcely more than one pow- 
er to contend with, over which he has a manifeſt 
aſcendency ; the French, who threatened Han- 
over from the banks of the Weſer, are now fled 
to the Mayne, after leaving ſome garriſons in 
Heſſe, which in all human likelihood will be ſoon 
reduced; and that country which, if I miſtake 
-not, was valued againſt Gaudalupe and its de- 
Y | | pendencies 
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1 pendencies in the laſt preliminaries, will now be 
4 reſumed without the ranſom of ſo precious an 
9 exchange. To compare then our preſent ſitu- 
o ation with what it was laſt year, we have to con- 
ſider, what we have gained, and what we 


haue loſt. 

le We have gained, We have loſt, 
g 2 Martinico, the Grena- St. John's in New- 
of 2 dillos, St. Lucia, Do- foundland: which- 
le minica, St. Vincent: was taken by the 
is an equivalent for enemy with two 
hs | Guadalupe and Ma- ſhips of the line of 
1 rigalante: and moſt battle, and a few 
. probably the Ha- ſoldiers. 

n- 3 vannah. 


FF This fair repreſentation of facts muſt convince 
i Fevery one, without further comment, that we 
n, have a right to infiſt on much better terms of 
peace, than we could preſume to think of in the 
he aſt year's preliminaries, though the loſs of St. 
ve John's may juſtify a leſs advantageous peace than 
might o:herwifereaſonably have been expected. 
After all, we may comfort ourſelves with the aſ- 
ity ſurance of an excel'ent peace, on the footing of 
z each power retaining what it has conquered, 
though a very valuable conqueſt on our part ' 
ſhould be ſet off againſt this acquiſition of the 
enemy. With regard to our increaſed debt, we 
ought to conſider that great advantages can- 
not be obtained without great expence; it would 
be as vain to imagine it, as to expect great vie- 
tories without bloodſhed ; if we complain in 
on Nrictory, what muſt be the lamentations of the 
ke anquiſhed? and if our conqueſts have coſt us 
de- Nearly, we have the more right to * 

| e | Jiruns 
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fruits of them. —As to our war with Spain, this, 
year's experience Has ſhewn how little cauſe we 
had to fear the enmity of the Spaniards, and how r 
much reaſon they had to dread ours: for, pro- 
vided the Havannah be taken, they will ſoon fee] 
inevitable ruin on themſelves, while they ſought. 
to avert it from the French; and ſince our con- 
queſts this year have exceeded the conqueſts of 
any former year, it appears, that France and Spain 
united are not near ſo ſtrong as France alone was 
at the commencement of the war: why then 
ſhould we quit any of our pretentions to what we 
haye conquered? Why not demand the ſame | 
kind of terms, viz. the retention of our conqueſts | 
as would have been the caſe had the treaty laſt 
year taken place. That treaty went off: the | 
the laſt hope of France was in Spain : Spain | 
unites herſelf with France, and has ſhewn how 
light ſhe is in the ſcale againſt us. Beaten as the 
French are, out of all their hopes, as well as 
out of the field, ſhall we give them back all their 
lands, and all their commerce, that they may 
be enabled once more to diſpute with us the ſo- 
vereignty of the ſeas? Is it beſt to raiſe an im- l 
placable enemy from the duſt, and give him time 
to breathe, till he can renew the aſſault when L 
he finds it moſt for his advantage ? or to take e 
proper meaſures to impair his ſtrength, ſince we 
cannot eradicate his malice ? In ſhort, ſhall we f 
be generous enough to conſult the intereſt of 
France, and forego our own'? for that may be A 
the caſe in the preſent poſture. of our affairs, 
though the preſent treaty compared litterally with } 
the former, may be in many reſpects better; * 
though the former, at that time, might 2 de- 
TT erye 


ſerve. blame. - For by the {ame rule that a peace, 
on equal terms, would have been a good ons 
two years after the commencement of he war, 
when we had loſt Minorca and been beaten in 
America, yet if the ſame fort of terms had been 
adopted lat year as a plan of pacification, though 
mingled up with ſomething that would have 
made it in many reſpects better, and in no reſpect 
worſe, all the world would have decried ſuch an 
infamous peace; ſo the peace which was near 
being concluded laſt year, might not then have 
been diſguſtful, yet, without conſiderable addi- 
tional ceſſions by the enemy, it may now become 
very unpalatable, and be held in abomination, 
even if it ſhould be ſweetened over with ſome- 
thing better. —Every one knows that our ene- 
mies would give up nothing that formerly be- 
longed to them through the mere deſire of peace; 
it is neceſſity that drives them to any conceſſions, - 
and the ſame neceſfity will compel them to 
accept ſuch conditions as our conqueſts enable 
us to impoſe. 


They will certainly renew their claims when . 


they think themſelves ſtrong enough, whether we 
keep the whole, or a part only of what we have 
poſſeſſed ourſelves by dint of arms; and they will 
ſoon forget our bounty in reſtoring a part, whilſt 
they will remember the injury doneithem in re- 
taining any thing. Can there be a doubt, there- 
fore, whether we ought to inſiſt on the retention 


of the whole? there is a double policy in it, we 


ſtrengthen ourſelves and weaken the foe, If the 
enemy comply, we have nothing to fear from 
them for many years to come ; it they reject the 
terms when cant nere be fo fit a time to proſecute 


= the 


the war, as when the enemy cannot effectually 
reſiſt us either by ſea or land? I have argued thus 
far on a ſuppoſition that this aſſertion of a better 
peace came from authority. Who tells us ſo ? 


why, an anonymous letter writer, and a com- 


mon weekly advocate for miniſterial meaſures. 
This is poor authority indeed. —But, beſides the 
ſutility of ſuch teſtimony, we ought to be peculi- 
arly on our guard at preſent, how we truſt to 
any pretended authority : till lately, I thought 
the Gazette a very good authority ; but I dare 
fay the miniſtry will not allow it to be authority; 
for juſt before our rupture with Spain, the 
Gazette told us, we were on the moſt friendly 
and loving terms with Spain, and the very next 
Gazette informed us, that we were underſtood 
by that court to have made a formal declaration 


of war, by aſking a queſtion, which in ſubſtance 
amounted only to this, J/hether Spain was re- 


ofved to be at war with us, or no? The mini- 
ſtry knew full well on what tickliſh ground we 


food with that court, ard had inſtructed our 


ambaſſador to dreſs up, in the moſt tender and 
delicate terms, the queſtion they found them- 
ſelves under the neceflity to put; which queſtion 
mr. Wall pronounced to be an inſult on his king, 


And to amount to a formal declaration of war.— 


Yet the Gazette had told us, over and over 
again, tha we were on the moſt amicable foot- 
ing with that court; therefore the miniſtry will 
deny the Gazette to be authority ; for certainly 
they would not lend the ſanction of their names 
to accounts which they know to be falſe; though, 
fuch ſpecious reports from ſuch fancied authority, 


might ſerve for a time to caſt an obloquy on the 
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man they feared and hated : what fort of credit 
then, will any other man give to miniſterial 
apologiſers, and panegeriſts ? 

It is much to be lamented, that this queſtion 
which the Spaniard deemed a declaration of war, 
had not been put ſooner in a leſs humble and ſub- 
miſfive ſtrain, as our patriot miniſter adviſed ; if 
we had received the ſame anſwer, which is a 
doubt, the Havannah had been our's long ago, 
without a doubt, and without offering up ſo many 
brave men as victims to an ill timed attempt, and 
an unwholſome ſeaſon ; and if another noble en- 
terprize, as was propoſed, had been ſet on foot 
at that juncture, the Spaniards in all probability 
had ſued for peace in a much ſhorter time from 
the opening of the war, than from the com- 
mencement of it they had meditated war. —But 
the wiſdom and foreſight of this great man was: 
treated as temerity, and the generous ardor he 
breathed for his country's glory, ſerved only ta 
make him repreſented as the incendiary. of 
Europe. | e 

Before I finiſh this letter, 1 cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that not a word is ſaid in the pretended 
8 about diſſolving the union between 

rance and Spain; this makes me well affured, 
that the pretended preliminaries are Altogether 
fictitious, for a diſſolution of this union is the 
moſt neceſſary article of the treaty; the baſs, 
without which no miniſter will preſume to 
hearken to a peace, conſcious as we are, that 
ſuch an union ſubſiſts between France and 
Spain: a treaty that does not include a formal 
renunciation of that union on their part, would 
be equal to a formal guarantee of it on our part 


2 In 
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in its inevitable tendency it would amount to a 
total prohibition of any lucrative commerce with 
Spain in times of peace z and on any future rup- 
ture with either power it would bring both upon 
us, wher they will be freſh and vigorous, in- 
ſtead of being worn out, as they now are, and 
fainting under the weight of our victorious arms. 

N. „Len the miniſtry ſhould plume them- 
felyes too much on the prefent glorious poiture 
of our affairs, and aſcribe the merit of it to them- 
ſelves, be it remembercd that it was another per- 
fon who then happily had the guidance of our 
military and naval oper-tions, that planned the 
conqueſt of Martinico.— I hat the ſame perſon 
propoſed an attempt on the Havannah, in caſe of 
a rupture with Spain, at a proper time and ſea- 
ſon, when ſuch an attempt muſt have ſucceed- 
ed. That our ſucceſs in Germany muſt be atri- 
buted to happy contingencies, and not to any 
peculiar ailiſtance and encouragement given fo 
thar department of the war. 

Sept. 22, 1702. 
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Tf trees are to be judged of by their fruit, have 
we reaſon, to rejoice or lament at the change of 


our miniſtry? _ 
Are our enemies pleaſed « or diſconcerted by 


this change? 


Could any meaſure alarm our enemies ſo much | 


as the reſtoration of mr. Pitt ? Let the miniſtry 
themſelves anſwer this interrogatory, and then 


act the part of true patriots ? 
Would 
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part of true friends ? 
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Would any meaſure give ſo much confidence 
and fatisfation to the nation in general as the 
reſtoration of mr. Pitt Let the miniſtry them- 
ſelves anſwer this likewiſe, and then act the 


- 


Did mr. Pitt's miniſtry create harmony or 
confuſion in the king's council ? 1 4 
Does the preſent miniſtry occaſion union or 
diſcord in the nation? | 2 
If a peace be now in agitation, while the Spa- 
niſh Weſt- Indies lies open to our fleets,. do the 
miniſtry conclude it for the ſake of the nation of 
of themſelves ? eee e, 
If a peace is now in agitation, was England 
ever in a more critical condition? n 
If a peace is now in agitation, had the king» 
dom ever greater occaſion for a miniſtry of ex 
perience, and in whom ſhe could confide ? 
Does the preſent miniſtry conſiſt of ſuch-ins 
dividuals, as on account of their abilities, their 
diſintereſtedneſs, their experience, their ſagaci- 
ty, and their popularity, the nation cag and 
does confide in? 1 


| ETB 2207 13 
tal ates Bath, Oct. 17, 1762. 
AM an old man, confined by my infirmities 
to this city; but in ſpite of my age, and in 
the midſt of my perſonal ſufferings, I feel ſome 
ſhare of that curioſity ſo univerſally prevalent at 
this criſis ; and no ſmalldegree of that ſolicitude, 
which no Briton can reſign but with his lateſt 
breath, that our public affairs ſnould be conducs 
ted in a mannet ſuitable to the former, and to 
the preſent dignity of this nation. 9 
SY 2, E 3 * 
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e eib ir0« 
ports concerning the terms of the peace, which 
is now negociating: they are indeed of a nature 
extremely alarming; and they are authoriſed by 
ſuch perſons, and in ſuch a manner as would 
bave obliged me to an acquieſcence in their truth, 
were I not very unwilling to give credit to 
that, which muſt have made me unhappy, if I 
had believed it. However, whilſt reports of 
this nature prevail about a matter of ſuch im- 
portance, it is very difficult for an honeſt man 
L remain, at the ſame time, in doubt and quiet. 

ou will, therefore, oblige me, and ſeveral 
others, who are in equal anxiety, if you can 
prevail on any of your well meaning, and well 
informed correſpondents, to return a ſatisfatory 
anſwer to the following plain queries. 

Q. x. Is the preſent negociation ſuppoſed to 
be carried on upon the ſame baſis as the laſt; 
that is, the baſis of uti poſſidetis, and flatu quo ? 
If the foundation is 2 what is the n. 

of this change? 

2. Had not France many advantages at the 
time of the late negociation, which ſhe has not 
at preſent; and have e not many advantages at 
preſent which we had not at the time of the late 
en! f 

Did not the wt: ; poffdetis of France com- 
bend at that time the Landgraviate of Heſſe, 
Munden, and the town of Gottingen in the 
electorate of Hanover ? Does it now contain any 
more than the ſingle town of Caſſel, and that 
beſieged? And has France any thing at preſent, 


to exchange, but that town an the * of Mi- 
norca? 


4. What 


EY 
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4. What was the condition of our ally, the 
king of Pruſſia, at that time, and what is it. 
now? Was he not then attacked by the whole 
force of the mighty empire of Ruſſia, and by 
Sweden ? Is he not now free from both; and 
is not his condition, on the whole, flouriſhing. 
and proſperous? 2 | 

5. Is not the actual poſſeſſion of the Havan- 
nah, twelve capital ſhips taken, three deſtroy- 
ed, four millions value in plunder, and all the 
rich poſſeſſions of the Spaniſh monopoly in the 
new world, laid open to us, a balance againſt 
the ſucceſſes of the Spaniards on the frontiers of: 
Portugal? v „ 

6. Have we not, ſince the rupture of the late 
negotiation, made ourſelves maſters of Martini 
co and all the reſt of the French Caribbee 
Iflands? {143 1 

7. Is not therefore our ſituation, on the whole 
infinitely more advantageous now, than it was 
at that period? Are not our allies in a. better 
condition? Are not both France and Spain more 
depreſſed? Are not, at the ſame time, our ex- 
pences much encreaſed; and have we not from 
all theſe circumſtances united, a right to expect 
much more advantageous terms of peace from 
this, than from the laſt negociation? 

8. Can it then be true, that all (or at leaſt all 
which are any ways conſiderable) of our con- 
queſts in the Weſt Indies are to be ceded to 
France? If they are to be ſo ceded, what 
is the ſuppoſed equivalent to be paid for them by 
our proud and inſidious enemy out of her uti poſ- 
fedetis ? Is Minoiła a ſufficient compenſation for 
the fiſhery, worth a million annually, and 2 
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the French Caribbees worth probably two . 
lions more? 

If ſome of our conqueſts are ceded gratis, 
to oblige France, merely from a principle of mo- 
deration, and without any equivalent, is it not rea- 
ſonable that we ſhould retain ſomething of real 
value, as an indemnification for an expence 
of ſeventy millions; and that we ſhould amidit 
all this wonderful moderation in our conduct, 
diſcover ſome ſmall degree of attention to our in- 
04624 


ee or Guadalupe be a great acquiſition to 
England ? and would not the ſurrender of either 
of them, ſeparately, be a great conceſſion to 
France? 

II. Is it poſſible that, beſides the raliivenicer 
of the great French iſlands, it is the idea to ſur- 
render alſo our own moſt important iſland of St. 
Lucia, which we always had by right, and which 
we have now by conqueſt; and what equivalent 
do we propoſe to receive for this additional and 
moſt extraordinary conceſſion? 

12. If we are to retain nothing, or only ſome 


our blood and treaſure in Weſt India conqueſts, 
as in the laſt negociation France offered us all 
we could deſire, and more than we ever did de- 
fire, in North America, ſolely for a ſhare in the 
Newfoundland fiſhery ; and were not theſe North: 
American acquilitiors overpaid by the ceſſion of 
that fiſnery? 
13. Did not our North Amen territories, 


ing from 30 degrees, north. latitude, on the 
8725 fea 


o. Would not the retaining af either Mar- | 


inconſiderable ſpots, for what end did we waſte- 


an the plan propoſed in the Jaſt negotiation, ex- 


= 1 
ſea ſhore; and in the inland parts, from 36 de- 
grees to the North Pole; that is, from North 
to South, on the coaſt, above 4000 Engliſh 
miles; and in the inland, 3500 and upwards ; 
and did they not alſo extend (if we could travel 
as far as they extended) from Eaſt to Weſt, at 
leaſt 2000 more? and could the French miniſter 
after this keep his countenance, if we ſuffered 
ourſelves to be diverted by the romantic dęſire of 
adding foreſt to foreſt, on that wild continent, 
from any ſerious commercial acquiſition ? 

14. In what are we the richer by all our 
victories, or the French the poorer by all their 
loſſes, if neither of the capital Weſt Indian con- 
queſts are to be retained ? What is the particular 
value of our other acquiſitions ? Is it enough for 
a victorious nation to take up with mere ſecurity ? 
15. What are the criterions of a bad peace in 
our ſituation, if that be not a bad peace by which 
nothing certain is added to our revenues, and a 
great certain expence is incurred? 
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A® an expreſs is arrived from Paris before 
& the French courier left Madrid, and by con- 
ſequence does not bring with it, Spain's con- 
ſent to the preliminary articles, it will not be 
diſagreeable to the public to be informed, what 
was the purport of mr. O' Dunne's private com- 
miſſion to the court of Spain. The end of the 
public commiſſion was ſuppoſed te be, to bring 
them into che preſent treaty ; that of the private 
one will be more known, by peruſing the fol- 
lowing intercepted letter. | 
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| Verſailles, Auguſt, 7, 1762. 
Dear Covsin, ö | 
In my laſt J gave you an account of my 


— 


proceedings with the B—h C—t, and of their 


diſpoſition to make peace. I have taken advan- 
tage of this pacific humour; and fearing leſt Pitt 


ſhould again have the management of the Britiſh 1 
affairs, I have hurried on things to a concluſion. | 


Indeed, I found the miniſtry uncommonly in- 


clined thereto, and therefore inſiſted on ſome 


-articles which I ſhould not otherwiſe have done. 
It was a venture, but all has ſucceeded to my 
utmoſt wiſhes. OY 


© You are ſenſible that I would never accept 


of any conditions, wherein you, my beloved 
couſin, are not included. I have promiſed your 
concurrence to the incloſed agreed on terms of 


pacification. It is true you muſt, for the pre- 
' ſent, give up all thoughts of Portugal; at leaſt 


till I am reinftated. Then Portugal may ſerve 
us as a ſecond Germany, in our future conteſts with 


the Engliſh ; and you may depend on my aſſiſt- 


ance, as an auxiliary, to enable you to make an 
eaſy conqueſt of that kingdom. | 


. © Want of ſailors has done us great detri- 
ment in the proſecution of this war, and till 1 


get back my 40,000 men, we cannot expect to 
do much at ſea, therefore it is abfolutely neceſ- 


ſary for ae to make peace; for one experienced 


ſailor is worth ten landmen in navigating a ſhip. 
Beſides, by recovering my American colonies, 


and retaining the right of fiſhery on the banks 


of Newfoundland, I recover hkewiſe my nurſe 


for ſeamen. I am determined, (coute qui corte? 


colt what it will, to put my fleet on a reſpectable 


footing. 


cc 


EE 
footing. Already I have a great number of ſhips 
upon the ſtocks, and more are preparing. 
The Engliſh, are ſo fond of peace, that they 
will not dare to annoy us through fear of kindling: 
a new war, which however they muſt come to 
at laſt: they will then have the trouble of at- 
tempting the conqueſt of Martinico, Gaudalupe, 
&c. but expeCt to have it in my power at that 
time to carry on the war offenſively, and keep 
them well employed in defending their ſouthern 
colonies in North America. | 
I give you theſe hints to ſhew you it is for 
our mutual advantage to conclude a peace now. 
We loſe very little; and even that little I am in 
hopes we ſhall ſoon regain. I mean when we 
N have recovered our ſtrength, then we ſhall eaſily 
; fall upon the Engliſh with redoubled fury. If 
o we carry on the war 701 it muſt be to a diſad- 
| vantage; therefore at all events, we muſt con- 
clude a peace for the preſent. Treaties are no 
longer binding to us princes, than as they are 
convenient to us, or conſiſtent with the welfare 
and honour of our kingdoms. Your's, &c. 
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15 LET F-E-R 'XVIE 
x 75 M Y voice is ſtill for war, Sempronius cries; 
to War, glorious war the public voice re- 


iz - -plies: 

ed To whom, a muckle wight cries © hoot ye geeſe, 
ip. 1“ Ah hau'd yur cackling ;—pri'thee let's ha 
1 | ?P eece, 25 : | : 
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LET-T-E-R MIX. 

[The altercation, which paſſed in the news- 
papers on the merits and demerits of the peace, 
would alone nearly fill one of theſe yolumes ; 
yet few, if any of the letters, are worth pre- 
ſervation : moſt, if not all, the arguments ad- 
vanced by either party, have been made uſe of 
in pamphlets, and retailed ſo many different 
ways, that there is ſcarce a perſon who is not 


poſſeſſed of them. In the review of lord Bute's 


adminiſtration, the whole is ſummed up in a 
very clear and conciſe manner, and rendered 


further intelligible by the motives which induced 
the miniſtry to make peace on ſuch conditions 
and the manner in which they deſerted, or rather 
betrayed, the king of Pruſſia. As for the reſt, 


the four following were the moſt remarkable! 


W ITH OUT entering into the merits of 
the peace, I beg leave to offer a few remarks 


on the deſcriptive part of ſome of the articles. 
Article V. The French are “ to fiſh in the 


gulph of St. Laurence, on condition that the. 


| ſubjects of France do not exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, 


but at the diſtance of three leagues from all the 


coaſts belonging to Great Britain, as well thoſe 
of the continent, as thoſe of the iſlands ſituated 
in the ſaid gulph of St. Laurence.” 

Do not theſe words ſeem to imply, that ſome 
of the coaſts of the gulph of St. Laurence do not 
belong to Great Britain ? may not the French 
have the Eſkimaux coaſt in view which may eaſily 
be denied, either to have been ours before the 
peace, or to be among the dependencies of 
Canada,” which are to be ceded to us, accord- 

ing 
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ding to the third article of the peace ? ought 
not then the words „ belonging to Great 
Britain” to be omitted ? or rather, ſhould not 
France renounce any claim to New Biitain 
or Labrador, including Eſkimaux, and all the 
coaſt, with the iſles adjacent, from Hudſon's 
Straits to Canada ? 

What uſe the northern or Eſkimaux coaſt 
of the gulph of St. Laurence may be of to 
France, or annoyance to us, this is not- the 
place to enquire. | 151155 | 
Article VII. The Miſſiſippi is made the 
boundary between ** the Britiſh and French 
territories on the continent of America.“ 

It may poſſibly be doubted, whether ſome 
expreſſions in this article may not endanger 
our claim to New Albion or California, which, 
in ſeveral caſes that might be ſtated, would be 
a matter of. very great conſequence- to us. 
But, to be candid, I muſt own, that the word- 
ing in this part ſeems to be judicious enough, 
efpecially as new Mexico intervenes between 
Louiſiana and new Albion. However, it may 
deſerve the conſideration of better judges. -; 
Article IX. The French king cedes « Gre- 
nada and the Grenadines,” | TE 

How does it appear that Bequia is included 
in the term Grenadines? Books and maps 
place it between the Grenadines or Grena- 
dilloes and St. Vincent. It is true, it is of 
little value, being ſaid to want freſh water: 


but, as it has a ſafe harbour, and rain water 


might be ſaved, as at Antigua, a battery or 
two, would turn it into ſuch a neſt of priva- 
teers as would much annoy Tobago, St. Vin- 

| F cent, 
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cent, and Grenada (which it may be hoped 
will be put into an uſeful and flourithing 
condition) and do no ſmall damage to Barba- 
does itfelf,  Ought it not therefore to be ex- 
preſsly named? 5 

Article XI. His moſt chriſtian majeſty 
engages not to erect any fo tifications, or to 
keep any troops in Bengal.“ 

It is hoped that the French company are to 
be bound hereby, as well as their king. Would 
it be amiſs to name them? 

Article XVII. The Enoliſh a ne 
are to be deſtroyed * in the bay of Honduras, 
and other places of the territory of Spain,” and 
then we are to cut logwood unmoleſted. 

Not a word of the bay of Campeachy ; if I 
miſtake not, the Spaniards have poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of our antient ſettlements there, and it 
does, not appear that we are to cut logwood in 
any other places but where we now do. Is 
it not to be withed that limits were fixed? And 
fnce we do not intend to renounce the bay 
of Campeachy, would it not have been proper 
to mention it. 

Article XIX. The Spaniſh king cedes and 

uaranties a large ountry « on the continent 
of north America.” 

The Southern part of F Jorida conſiſting of 
many lands, and there being others on its 
coaſts, as theſe are no part of “ the con- 
tinent,” ought not the woods ( with the ad- 
2 _ to me herons Wt 40 n W ? 
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LET FN 


Otwithſtanding what Moliere, a grave 
and ſententious French author, afterts, 


that people of condition know every thing, 
without learning any thing; I am apt to 


think, that a certain degree of experience, A 
certain rontine.of buſineſs, can do no harm 
at leait, if it does no good, towards forming 
a miniſter of ſtate. I muſt own, however, 


that our preſent miniſters (I ſpeak it honors 
Pe gratia) ſeem to be an exception to this rule, 


and to confirm the aſſertion of Moliere, that 


people of quality know every thing, without 


having ever learned any thing: ſuperior and 
eminent parts will often ſupply the want of ex- 
perience and knowledge. For inſtance: what 
a glorious peace have our miniſters made with 
France and Spain, after a ſucceſsful and glo- 
rious war! No wonder that any of them ſhould 
deſire the advantages and the date of it, for 
the inſcription upon their tomb-ſtones* : and 
yet not one ſingle miniſter, nor all of them 


put together, has ever had the leaſt experience, 


the leaſt rontine in that particular department 
of buſineſs. But peace ftarted out of their 
heads, with its olive branch in its hand, as 
Pallas ſtarted out of Jove's, armed cap- a- pee. 
| They 

* Alluding to a remarkable wiſh of lord 
Bute's, on the day the preliminaries of peace 


were debated in parliament; when he deſired 
no greater encomium, than to have engraved 


on his tomb-ſtone, „here lies John earl of 
« Bute, who advi/ed his majeity to make the 
66 peace in 1762. 6 | 
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They had never been in buſineſs before; and, 
I am apt to believe, no one of them ever em- 
ployed his time fo ill as to read any treaty; 
and yet they have at once, proprio marte, and 
by dint of ſuperior parts only, concluded the 
molt advantageous peace that ever this nation 
made, I am well aware of what the factious 
and malignant oppugners of this treaty will 


our our conqueſts gratis, that the few ſtipula- 
tions which are in our favour, are looſely and 
inaccurately drawn, and liable to evaſion 
that, by an unpardonable ignorance of dates, 


with many other objeQions, equally irivolous : 
to all which I ſhall anſwer in a very few words: 
as to having ceded all our conqueſts gratis, I 
own J am heartily glad of it. What ſhould 
we have done with them ? Has not the whole 
nation long complained and clamoured at the 


in Germany, which are near at hand; and 
ithould we, though we acquired, have re- 
tained many more at ſo prodigious a diſtance 
as in Africa, America, and Aſia? No ſurely. 
Our miniſters were wiſer than that, and very 
dextrouſly ſhook off thoſe burthens from our 


And it is very reaſonable to believe that in 


maica, Barbadoes, the Leeward Iſland, &c. 
As to the blunder which the factious accuſe 


lative to the Eaſt Indies, I grant it to be our 
: ; | In- 


ſay; they will ſay, that by it we reſtore all 


we have given up Madraſs to the French; 


expence and burthen of our foreign dominions 


ſhoulders, and ſaddled France with them. 


time, with the aſſiſtance of the French, we 
thall be eaſed of our antient burthens, of Ja- 


our miniſters of, in the date of the article re- 


rc a . 
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adverteney, and by that it we loſe Madraſs: 
but what ſignifies that? would the ey have our 


miniſters heads, which are ſo full of fo many 


and fo great affairs, be mere chronological 
tables? God forbid,” that they ſhould employ 
their precious time in ſuch trifles. 


TELL TRUTH. 
LET TIES 


I T appears that the common notion of an 

increaſe of our commerce during the war, 
did not ariſe from an increaſe of our tonnage 
and exports, but from a greater demand than 


uſual of manufactures from a reduced number _ 
of hands. Our tonnage, as laid before the 


Houſe of Commons in December 1 2 was 

as follows, 

From 1749 to 1754 : | 
Britiſh tonnage Qutwards — 672,641 
Ditto Inwards ——— 50o, 818 
Foreign ditto Outwards, — 151,115 
Ditto Inwards —— 65,437 

For 6 years ſince, from 17 54 to 1760 incluſive: 
Britiſh tonnage Inwards — 408,259 
Ditto Outwards, — — 4506, 438 
Foreign ditto Outwards — 108,884. 
Ditto Inwards — — 46,9060 

By this account the decreaſe of our tonnage 

is evident. 


From 1749 to %s: .F. 
Exports — — 61,210,377 8 3 
Imports —d 33,279,348 5 7 


Expts. exceed the __ 2759315029 2 8 


— — — —— 


F 3 Annual 
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Annual medium of Expts. 10, 201,729 11 4 
Ditto of Imports — 65, 546,558 0 11 


. exceed the Impts. 75 51771 10 5 3 


For the ſix years ſince 17 54 
Exports —— 55,101,920 10 9 
Imports —— 33,973,776 8 10 


— — —— — — 


Expts. exceed the Impts. 21,128,144 1 11 
Annual medium of arc 9,183,653 8 5 
Ditto of Imports —— 5, 662, 290 1 5 


— — — — — —— — 


Expts. exceed the Impts. 6 
In this value of Exports and Imports thoſe 
to and from the colonies are not included. 
When Exports exceed the Imports, the ba- 
lance is made up by bullion; thus, it is evi- 
dent, we have have loſt above eleven E 
thouſand pounds a year for the laſt ſix years. 
The Cuſtom- houſe accounts of the r 
from Guadalupe, laid this ſeſſion (1762) be- 
fore the Houſe of Commons, are as follow: 
Crot. grs. Ib. 


In 1759 — 29002 1 8 


1760 — 168133 1 J Brown : 


1701 — 204127 2.47 
and in 1761 — 83 3 25 White 
Theſe quantities reduced to hoglheads of about 
800 weight each, which is about the average 


of French hogſheads, make 
In 1759— 3625 hhds and fraction 


1760 — 21016 ditto 
x761 — 25518 ditto 
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The whole import to England (but of which 
tis but too ſtrongly ſurmiſed, part was ſmug- 
gled from Martinico) is for the three years 


50159 French hhds, which on an average 


make 16719 hhds, equal to Engliſh hhds of 
twelve hundred weight each, 11:46. 


EF TER AAN. 


lation may appear at firſt view, it is moſt 
certainly calculated upon partial principles, 


And in order to undeceive the public in a caſe 
of ſo much conſequence, I defire the following 


faithful extract of the annual totals of the ex- 
ports and imports for the laſt twelve years, 


may be publiſhed ; by which it is evident, that, 


during the courſe of {1x years war, the increaſe 
of exports is 3,787,501 l. 7 s. 8 d. the imports 
1,735,971. 28. 3d. But if they are taken 
for the three laſt years of the war, viz. 1759, 
60, 61, when the nation was at its meridian 
of glory and unanimity at home, inſpired 
emulation-abroad, and commerce every where 
attended conqueſt! — the difference, compa- 


red with the three Jaſt years of profound peace, 


1753. 4, 5, is 6,701,700 I. 11s. 6d. —a 
ballance fo notorious, that every unprejudiced 


perſon may judge, whether we were thereby 


rendered incapable of carrying on the war. 


een: A BR(TON. 
N. B. The exports and imports for the 


year 1762 are not brought in, which, it is 
preſumed, would have been greater than in for- 
mer years, from the important conqueſts of 
Martinico and the Havannah, which latter 


had opened the trade to all the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments in America. | Six. 
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1750 to 1755. 


Six Years Peace. 


1756 to 1701. 
Six. Years War. 
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ImPoRTS. 


1750 tO 1755 


Six Years Peace. 


1756 to 1761. 
Six Years War. 


e 


| 


1751. 


12,414,171 17 3 


1 | 


1752. 


_ * 


ee 3 5 


1756. 1757. 1758. 
11,390,850 3 3 10, 982,8 B 3 F I 10 
. | 5 
— — — a — 
1750. | 1751. 1752. 
erb 7 8 | 7,941,897 16 n \ 
1 757. 1758, | 
75750, 337 4 5 | 3, 200, 4 3 
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| 0797475. 16 2 5 7 b 
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12,243,604 6 11 


1759. 
13,072,595 16 9 


| 
| 


| 


| 


11,787,828 12 10 
5 

x 1760. 
9 * 


| 
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11,065, 243 7 9 


1761. 
14,559,300 1 6 


| 


71,896,947 4 1 
| 3 
75,684,448 12 4 


| 


9 
8,624,370 2 10 


1759. 
8,481,611 '4 4 


1754. 
8,093,472 15 0 


| 


1760. 


9,367,199 12 8 


Total. 
| 49,089,768. 9 6 
Total. 


| 50,825,685 11 0 
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LETTER: XX 


[ The next topics of diſpute were, the exciſe 
on cyder, lord Bute's reſignation, and the un- 
warrantable ſeizure of the North Briton; all 
of which agitating the pulic nearly at one time, 
and being ſtill ſubjects of diſcuſſion, it is im- 
pofſible to ſeperate them; therefore the re- 
mainder of the letters muſt be placed in the 
order of time as they appeared. ] 


Ata comman-ceuncil holden in the chamber of the [| 


Guildball of the city of London, en Wedneſday 
the 23d day of March, 1763. 
The repreſentaion of the lord mayor, alder- | | 
men, and commons of the city of London, 1 
in common- council aſſembled, to the re- t 
preſentatives of this city in parliament. : 


FTP HIS court cannot forbear expreſſing to 

you their ſurprize, at the precipitate pro- 
greſs which has been already made in a new 
attempt towards a general exciſe. | 

The extention of exciſe laws into private 

houſes, whereby the ſubject is made liable to 
a frequent and arbitrary viſitation of officers, 
and the judicial determination of commiſ- 
ſioners, removeable at pleaſure, is inconſiſtent 
with thoſe principles of liberty which have 
hitherto diſtinguiſhed this nation from arbi- 
trary governments. | 

An attack upon the liberty of the ſubject, 
made fo immediately after a glorious and ſuc- 
ceſsful war, and at a time when we had juſt 
reaſon to expect to enjoy the bleſſings of peace, 
demands your ſerious attention. 

And 


ſet 


(71) | 

And this court doth remark, that whatever 
may be the neceſſity of the times, the imall- 
nets of the ſum indicates that cannot be the 
only-motive to ſo extraordinary a meaſure. 

For theſe reaſons, this court doth. moſt 
earneſtly recommend your conſtant attendance 
in parliament, and utmoſt endeavours to op- 
poſe every enlargement or extention of the 
powers of exciſe; and that you do not conceal 
from the public any ſuch attempt, nor ſuffer 
yourſelves to be amuſed by any plauſible al- 
teration in the bill ſubjecting the makers of 
cyder and perry to exciſe laws. 

[The city of London then petitioned every 
branch of the legiſlature againſt the exciſe bill 
paſſing into law; for which ſpirited oppoſition 
to ſo odious and unconſtitutional a tax the city 
of Exeter returned their thanks. The mem- 
bers of thoſe counties and towns affected by 
this exciſe, who voted againſt it, were alſo 
thanked by their conſtituents, and intreated 
to perſevere in the ſame patriotic ſentiments, 
in which they promiſed to exert themſelves; 
and when they went to their ſeats in the 
country, they were honoured with every diſ- | 
tinguiſhed mark of efteem and reſpect, that 
could poſſibly be ſhewn : while thoſe, on the 
contrary, who voted for the exciſe, and in 
favour of the Scottiſh ſyſtem, were abhorred 
and deteſted wherever they came, and ſome 
of them very narrowly eſcaped feeling the re- 
ſentment of the country people. } | 
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LETTERS EY, 


55 EVERY attempt to extend, or, if fir Francis 


* 


Wrong- head pleaſes, to enlarge * the exciſe 
laws, has at all times been received with ſuch 
univerſal diſguſt by the body of this free peo- 
ple, that it is exceedingly ſurprizing to find 
an unpopular miniſtry, ſo totally regardleſs of 
the leaſt degree of public favour, as unneceſ- 2 
ſarily to provoke the whole nation, by an odi- 
ous attempt farther to ſubject us to the imper- 
tinence and intruſion of the petty officers of 
exciſe. But what is it that ſome men will | 
not attempt, to give ſtability to their ambi- 
tious projects? and what is it that the time- 
ſerving ſpirits of placemen and penſioners will 
not approve, for the ſake of temporary re- 
ward? Let poſterity take care of itſelf, is the | 
univerſal language of men like theſe ; but I 
hope we are not yet reduced fo low as to lie 
at their mercy. | 

Long did | endeavour to inculcate a favour- 
able opinion of the head and heart of a certain 
great man, but every part of his public con- 
duct is ſo contrary to all our ideas of ſolid ca- 
pacity and true patriotiſm, that it wanted not 
this finiſhing ſtroke to prove that he is a very 
Stuart in principles and practice, as well as in 
name, God avert the omen ! but ſurely that 
unhappy family, in all its branches, are ever 
midi doomed 

* Alluding to the unmeaaing and ridicu- 
lous phraſe of a late chanceller of the exche- 
quer, who ſaid, © he did not mean to extend, 
« butonly to enlarge, the exciſe laws.” 


(737 
doomed to act contrary to the genius and con- 
ſtitution of this country. 

O Bute ! if thou art indeed, what thou 
pretendeſt to be, the FRIEND of the greateſt . 
and beſt of Princes, why doſt thou continually 
ſtrive to render thyſelf 1 more unht for his ſer- 
vice, and to leſſen the reverence, eſteem, and 
love, with which the heart of every Engliſh- 
man burns towards his king ! 

March 25 1763. PusBLicus, 


LETTER KEY. 


Portrait F JOHN late ear! GRANVILLE. 
By the honourable H. W. 
8 O MM A N DING beauty, ſmooth d by 
chearful grace, 
Sat on the open features of his face; 
Bold was his language, rapid, glowing, ſtrong, 
And ſcience flow d ſpontaneous fromhis tongue. 
A genius, ſeizing ſyſtems, ſlighting rules, 
And void of gall, with boundleſs ſcorn of fools. 
Ambition dealt her flambeau to his hand, 
And Bacchus ſprinkled fuel on the brand. 
His wiſn - to counſel monarchs or controul; 
His means th' impetuous ardour of his foul: 
For, while his views outſtript a mortal's ſpan, 
Nor prudence drew, nor craft purſu'd the plan. 
Swift fell the ſcaifold of his airy pride, 
But, ſlightly built, diffuſed no ruin wide, 
Unhurt, undaunted, undiſturb'd he fell, 
Cou'd laugh the fi, and the ſame Rories tell: 
And more a ſage than he, who bade await 
His revels, till his conqueſts were compleat. 
Our jovial ſtateſman either ſail unfurl'd, 
And drank his bottle tho he miſs' d the world! 
8 E 
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LETTER XXVII. 


ON day of November, 1759, as we 
* were ſteering due eaſt, in north lat. 52 _ 
deg. about eleven in the morning, I perceived 
a groupe of phantoms gliding ſwiftly along to- 
wards Purgatory ; and finding, as they ap- 
proached near to us, that they had ſomething 
in charge, I hailed them, and enquired what 
it was; and received for anſwer, it was the 
ghoſt of ———, eſq; who had been 
executed that morning. Upon which the 
ghoſt ſeeming to deſire a parley, and to be 
communicative, I aſked him what was the 
reaſon of his leaving his terreſtrial abode in the 
prime of his life? He anſwered, that in the 
fleſh he was a man of good family and ſome 
fortune; that he was heir at law to an eſtate 
of 1500]. per annum, but that by ſome practi- 
ces of the — family, the W after an 
old lady's death, devolved to that family, ex- 
cept ſome annuities, which were charged 
thereon for his own, his wife, and ſons lives; 
that being entruſted with ſome conſiderable 
landed concerns, and his manner of living 
threatening a breach in his affairs, he was 
tempted to avert it for ſome time, by commit- 
ting an act, for which he had been ſentenced 
to die; that about an hour before his execu- 
tion, the perſons who were employed by the 
family (pretended to be injured) to bring him 
to juſtice, attended him, and told him that 
though he had been convicted of an offence 
for which he was to die, yet if he W 

are 


(299) 
clare that the annuities given to his family, 
were impoſitions and fraudulently obtained, 

2 his pardon, which was already ſealed, ſhould 
2 be delivered to him, which he readily aſſent- 
d ed to; that the perſon who pretended to fetch 
the patent, inſtead of bringing it, ordered the 


2 cart to the door, and he was carried to the 
9 fatal tree He was proceeding, but his at- 
at tendants ſeeming impatient, I ſaid I would not 
is detain them, but that very probably, in our 
n monthly revolution, we ſhould touch their 
* regions, where we would reſume the affair. 
bo So away they went; the ghoſt continuing to 
1 lament his fate, and often repeated G57 
IE forgery, adultery, bribery, treachery ; Oh, my 
* poor wife ! Oh my poor ſon! Oh]! Oh! 
e And the laſt words I heard were, O ye Gods, 
* bring down ſpeedy vengeance upon my be- 
5 trayers ! — The diſtance and a large cloud 
0 cloſed the ſcene. . | 
£ The Man in the Moon, 
5 LETTER XXVII. 
* A all parliamentary reſolutions are con- 
ng ſtantly admitted to be the ſenſe of the 
as nation, the advocates for the preſent preli- 
it- minaries make uſe of a late majority in a cer- 
ed tain auguſt aſſembly, to prove the henour and 
u- advantage that will accrue from the definitive 
he treaty to this nation, and to ſhew what a firm 
im and laſting peace we may expect from the 
lat concluſion of ſo important a circumſtance. 
ce That parliamentary reſolutions ſhould al- 


Je- ways be the ſenſe of the nation, no one =-_ 
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take upon ł im to deny; but that they always 
are, is a very different affair: for if we ſup- 
poſe that to be the caſe, I am a little appre- 
henſive, that we ſhall find many circumſtan- 
ces in the annals of this kingdom, which will 
be very advantageous to our character as a 
people. I 

. *Tis true, the parliament, having the 
legiſlative. capacity in its own hands, and be- 
ing in general compoſed of the beſt and wiſeſt 
people in the kingdom, an implicit obedience 
ſhould be paid to all their reſolutions ; and we - 
muſt ſuppoſe, that their determinations are 
the reſult of real wiſdom, and the conſequence 
of public virtue.—Yet let the principles be 
never ſo juſt and patriotic, as perfection is 


Not the attribute of human nature, there is 
ſtill a poſſibility, that a majority may be ſome- 


times miſtaxen.— That this is ſometimes the 
caſe, need very little reading or experience.— 
We all remember, not to go any further, the 
famous bill for the naturalizing of the Jews. 
We all remember by what a majority that act 
received the ſanction of parliament: yet we as 
fully remember, that the very ſame houſe of 
commons quickly after looked upon that iden- 
tical bill as repugnant to the intereſt of the 


kingdom, and accordingly repealed it. It 


may be aſked, how the houſe of commons, 
who juſt. before had honoured it with their aſ- 


ſent, came ſo ſoon to alter their opinions? 


Why, by the general diſſatisfaction that reign- 


ed thro all orders of people; by the. public 


murmurings which it occaſioned —— mur- 
murings, 


8 


(87) 
murings, that were ecchoed to the very throne, 
and declared to our moſt gracious ſovereign 


the more general ſentiments of his people. 


This circumſtance is only mentioned to 
thoſe ſet of authors, who ſuppoſe, that a ma- 
jority muſt always be in the right; and who 
tells us, that the conſtituents of this kingdom 
have no right to complain, if the ſentiments 
of their repreſentatives ſhould be different from 
their own. — Alas! theſe worthy gentlemen 
never conſider, that, beſides a whole army of 


placemen, who are devoted to the ſervice of 


the miniſtry, there are ſome who have expec- 
tations by complying with its directions, and 
others, friends to oblige, by ſwerving from 
their duty; excluſive of thoſe, who may be 


miſtaken in regard to reaſonings; and who, 


from the very infirmity of human nature, are 
liable to err. Several honeſt country-gentle- 


men, who have never been uſed to the drud- 


gery of argument, are frequently bewildered 
in the labyrinth of debate, and, like good fur 
Francis W,ronghead, innocently ſay ay, when 
they intend an abſolute negative, : 

Far be it from me to ſuppoſe, however, that 
the latemajority was not actuated by principle; 
— but as a multitude of people, who have the 


intereſt of their country really at heart, alſo 


have inſiſted upon more advantageous con- 
ditions, and ſupport that- opinion with much 
ſtrength of reaſon and argument, we muſt be 
a little uneaſy, that more favourable conditi- 
ons were not obtained. Clemency and mo- 
deration are undoubtedly the moſt amiable 

| : | cha- 
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charaQteriſtics of a conqueror ; but it would 
be well, if, while we paid ſo great an atten- 
tion to the neceſſities of our enemies, that we 
had ſhewed a little more regard to our own,— 
For, if from the evaſive terms, in which ſome 
of the articles are drawn up, we ſhould un- 
happily have ſupplied our perfidious enemies 


with a pretence of another war; and if, by 


the large reſtitution we have made of their 
ſettlements, we ſhould al ſo have ſupplied them 
with the means; poſterity will think them- 
ſelves little indebted to fo untimely a clemency 
on our part; and poſſibly the very deſcendants 
of our enemies, under ſome other imperial 
ſpoiler, will have no reaſon to be thankful 
for our unſeaſonable moderation. 


We have a very ſenſible proverb in this 


kingdom, that charity begins at home ; and, 
ſince we were to make a parade of national 


virtue, *twould be well if we had firſt of all 


indemnified ourſelves for the expence the pre- 
ſent war has put us to, and deprived our ene- 
mies, (ſince providence has bleſt us with the 
capacity) of 5 their ambitious 
purpoſes for the future. V | 
reimburſed ourſelves, and effectually ſecured 
the peace of our poſterity, we might, with 
pleaſure, have given any remaining ſurplus 
to our enemies. 


[On the 8th of April, 1763, lord Bute 


reſigned; and a few days after a diſpute in 
the papers took riſe from that event. ] | 
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LET TERS 


HE ſtrength of the oppoſition, ſupported 
by the united voice of the whole Eng- 
liſh nation, no doubt occaſioned the late reſig- 
nation. But what has it left behind ? The 
adminiſtration, on its preſent footing, does 
not appear fo laſting as the late. There are 
ſeveral reaſons for believing it: but I will men- 
tion only one, viz. If there were ſtrength and 
reſolution enough in any ſet of men, to force 
the ſubſtance out of power, will not the ſha- 
dow vaniſh of courſe ?—Thoſe who were ti- 
morous and backward, becauſe they thought 


the taſk inſurmountable, muſt now perceive 


what they before deemed impracticable; and 
be convinced, that in the preſent fituation of 
things, there can be no ſtability. The me- 
morable three days adminiſtration of the late 
Earl Granville, is probably the model of our 
preſent ſtate, as well as the legacy of one of 
the new guides, [meaning the earl of Egre- 
mont, who was a pupil of lord Granville's. 
The public mind is far from being ſatisfied. 
The laſt miniſtry was odious; and this is, con- 
temptible. It is compoſed of only the dregs 
of the laſt. The three principals are no more. 
Two are to be called up to the houſe of peers ;®. 
and the + third is either gone into Yorkſhire, 


or behind the curtain—or perhaps both. 


An INDEPENDENT WHIG. © 


* Mr. Fox created lord Holland, and fir. 
Francis Daſhwood created lord Le Deſpencer, 
+ Lord Bute 
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F the gentleman who ſigns himſelf an In- 

dependent Whig, is only as independent 
as thoſe obſervations ſpeak him to be impar- 
tial ; 1t will then be no longer a doubt that he 
is the tool of faction, inſtead of being the ad- 
vocate of liberty. For to paſs over the want 
of n. in his firſt aſſertion, and foun- 


dation in fact, * that the ſtrength of the op- 


poſition, ſupported by the united voice of the 
whole Engliſh nation, no doubt occaſioned 


the late reſignation.“ I would only appeal to 


the candour of the public, whether the cha- 
racteriſing a miniſtry, the very names of 
whom are not yet known, when not a ſingle 
arrangement is actually made, not one office 
yet beſtowed; I ſay, whether the branding 
adminiſtration yet in embryo, will not ſtand 
forth an odious, yet a ſure and certain teſt of 
the ſpirit of libelling? and that not content 
with injuries, and miſrepreſentations of real 
events, he defames upon conjecture, and 
. trumpets forth oppoſition to phantoms of his 
own creation. When it ſhall be fully aſcer- 
tained who the gentlemen. are that wil com- 
poſe adminiſtration, it will then ſurely be time 
enough, it will then at leaſt be more decent 
and more diſcreet, to deliver ſentiments con- 
cerning them. Till then it can only ſerve 
the purpoſe of ſtirring up thoſe general fer- 
ments in which ſelfiſh and ill-deſigning men 
may flatter themſelves to be gainers, but 
which muſt be matter of ſerious concern to all 
true lovers of their country. 
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HE reſignation of the laſt great man has 


7 put the world into confuſion. Almoſt 
4 every one thought there was not power enough 
- to force him to it; but there is no knowing” 
: what even alittle power can do, till it is tried, 
; 


I no ſooner ſaid, that the ſtrength of the 
© oppoſition, ſupported by the united voice cf 
© the whole Engliſh nation, occaſioned that 


to place his government in the hands of the 


e reſignation, than one Mr. A. V. ſteps forth 
d and talks about facts being miſrepreſented. 1 
O i ſhould be glad to know what facts are miſre- 
by preſented ; and he is here called upon to prove 
of which, and in what manner, they are miſre- 
le preſented. It is a juſtice which is due to the 
e public, who ought not, nor ſhall not, be im- 
1 poſed upon with falſe aſſertions, or evaſive 
d plauſtbilities. e 
of Is it not notorious that it has been declared 
4 by authority, that his majeſty has been pleaſed 
ad Right Hon. George Grenville, the earl of 
ns Egremont, and the earl of Halifax; and that 
15 in all caſes of importance, they are not to act 
n- ſeparately, but in an agreement of the three ? 
we Will not this very day, [Apr. 13. ] or at fartheſt, 
NE the courſe of the week, prove the truth of all the 
A. material facts aſſerted in the paper which has 
Hop ſo unjuſtly given offence ?— The anſwer ſeems 
* to come from authority. Whether they be- 
ro gin to be afraid of their own filly work or not, 
rr time alone can determine; but J am ſure there 
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is not one impartial man about the court, 
who will not acknowledge, that the ſtate of 
the caſe as pointed in that paper, was not 
matter of invention, but founded upon the 
then real intentions of the gentleman, at pre- 
ſent behind the curtain. | 
I do not underſtand what he means by the 
true ſpirit of libelling. What! will he talk of 
Iibels, when it is notorious to all the world, 
that the advocates of his cauſe have publiſhed 
the molt infamous ones that ever came from 
the preis; that their ſlandlers, falſehoods, and 
ſcurrilities were utterly deteſted by all honeſt 
| men. Pray let it be aſked, who raiſed the 
| 
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ſpirit of libelling ? Did not the hired advo- 
cates of the late adminiſtration (or the preſent, 
for I repeat it again, that it is only the dregs 
of the laſt) ſay, that mr. Pitt wrote a letter 
to the duke of Newcaſtle, ſoliciting his grace's 
intereſt with his late majeſty for a penſion ; 
and does not the duke of Newcaſtle, on all 
occaſions, publicly declare, that he never had 
ſuch a letter? And did they not make and pub- 
liſh a ſpeech, which they aſſerted was the late 
earl Granville's in council; and did not his 
lordthip ſeveral times declare, there was not 
even ONE ſingle word of truth in that ſpurious 
production? I could bring a thouſand inſtan- 
ces of falſehood, and the TRUE ſpirit of libel- 
ling, from the Briton and Auditor; but J for- 
bear to diſturb the aſhes of thoſe dead miniſte- 
rial tools, who when living were the con- 
tempt of mankind ; and died, becauſe daily 


experience convinced their patrons, they were 
the 
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the worſt of enemies to the cauſe they were 
hired to ſupport. 2 

Mr. A. V. talks of the indecency there is in 
ſaying any thing about the miniſtry, till it 1s 
ſettled. To which I firmly anſwer, that there 
is, in ſuch a caſe, no 7ndecency ; and that the 
moſt fit time to talk, is before the miniſtry is 
ſettled ; as the arguments, if founded on the 
public intereſt, may in ſome meaſure influence 
the impartial choice of men; for what good 
will talking do afterwards? only ſerve to raiſe 
ſuch another ferment, as we have lately ſeen, 
for the overthrow of another miniſter. The 
people cannot, they will not, be ſatisfied with 
thoſe in whom they do not chuſe to place 
their confidence: nor can it be ſuppoſed, that 
his majeſty, who is ever diſpoſed to meet his 
people half way, can now be a ſtranger to 


their wiſnes. 7 


He ſays in effect, every thing is in a ſtate of 
uncertainty. I grant it: for I do not ſee how 
any thing ſhould be otherwiſe. Notwith- 
ſtanding the three heads which now rule are, 


in theſe days of anarchy and diviſion, fit to 


preſide over theſe kingdoms ; yetas they were 
molt evidently concerned in the peace and the 
exciſe, the people are in no better an humour 
than before, The few changes which have 


been made, are only among a particular ſet 


of men on one fide. The opp ſition (which 
is compoſed of the flower of the Engliſh no- 
bility, as well with reſpect to talents as to 
independency) does not ſeem to be in the caſt 
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188) 
affected: or if any thing, it will gain ſtrength ; 
tor it is well known, that many eminent per- 
ſonages have been for ſome time timorous 
about taking either fide. TI hey diſliked the 
adminiſtration; and as for the oppoſition, 
they then conſidered it as entering into a kind 
of a proſcription for life, from the little pro- 
bability there ſeemed to be of ſucceſs; but 
now as the ſuperſtructure, to the aſtoniſnment 
of mankind, is removed, and nothing but the 
ſhadow of the pillar left, it is not doubted, 
but many who before where neuter, will now 
openly declare themſelves : and it is ſincerely 
hoped, that an amicable capitulation among 
all parties may ſpeedily take place. The in- 
tereſt and the buſineſs of the nation, call for 
it in the moſt preſſing manner. A mjxt mi- 
niſtry is what has ever been the moſt happy 
and glorious for England. For inftance, what 
contributed more to the reftoration of har- 
mony after the loſs of Minorca, and to the 
eſtabliſhment of that firm and unalterable 
union during mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, than 
the placing in the ſeveral principal depart- 
ments of government, the leaders of both 
parties; particularly ſuch as were diſtin- 
guiſhed by ability, not by favour. They then 
Joined hand to hand, and this produced the 
immortal glories of the war. Let not our pre- 
ſent æra be diſtinguiſhed by the advancement 
of only incapable men, and breaches in ſe- 
veral of the moſt noble and illuſtrious families 
in the realm : let it rather be recorded to 
poſterity, that when divitions unhappily broke 
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out among the loyal and faithful ſervants of 
the crown and nation, they were, under the 
auſpices of George III. (as they had been be- 
fore under George II.) reſtored to a perfect 
underſtanding, union, and cordiality 5 and 
Britain again experienced the happy effects of 
harmony, and friendſhip reigned throughout 
her people, which was the more valued, be- 
cauſe the want of it had been felt. | 
An INDEPENDENT WHIG, 


LETTER XXXII. Us 
Pall- Mall. 


THE gentleman, who ſigns himſelf An 

4 Independent Whig, takes upon him to 
aſſert, that the ſtrength of the oppoſition, 
ſupported by the united voice of the Engliſh 
nation, occaſioned a late reſignation ; and hav- 
ing boldly averred the fact, which if true he 
cannot poſhbly know to be ſo, unleſs he had 
been more intimately acquainted with the late 
miniſter than he appears to have been, he pro- 
ceeds to bully mr. A. V. and ſays, that the 
-public ought not, and ſhall not, be impoſed 
upon with falſe facts and aſſertions. I wiſh 
this whig would be ſo good as to inform us 
what right he has to impoſe upon the public, 
or what evidence there is of the Enzliſh na- 
tion being united againſt the late adminiſtra- 
tion. What is the voice of the Engliſh na- 
tion? Is not that reſpectable voice truly and 
conſtitutionally heard from the mouths of their 
repreſentatives in parliament, and have not 
they by a prodigious majority, given their ſo- 
; lemn 
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lemn voice in favour of the late adminiſtra- 
tion? Is the language of coffee-houſe poli- 
ticians, who retail the lies and nonſenſe of the 


day, the voice of the nation! Is the clamour 
of a mob, who for half a crown a piece would 


abuſe their own parents, the voice of the na- 


tion: independent as the whig is of reaſon 
and candour, he will hardly venture to an- 


ſwer in the affirmative. I wiſh he would an- 


ſwer, not firmly as his phraſe is, but truly 
and fairly to the ſimple queſtion, who are the 


people who have a right by the conſtitution to 


give their voice for or againſt. a miniſter, fo 
as to merit the attention of the crown ? | 


L ET T ES MAI. 
Þ anonymous writer from Pall-Mall, 
in yeſterday's paper, ſeems to be in a 
paſſion. He was ſurely very ſore to be ſo ſen- 


ſidly touched to the quick, by the mention % 
only a few facts. I called upon Mr. A. V. to 


ſhew what facts I had miſrepreſented ; but no 
A. Y. appeared: nor is any thing that I ad- 
vanced in my two former letters, even at- 
tempted to be overthrown. Inſtead of that, 


it ſeems to be intended to divert the pliblic 
from the real points of importance. But until 
it is ſhewn, that I have forfeited my word, by 


relating any ONE falſity, I think my argu- 
ments and my reaſons, ſupported by uncon- 


teſted truths, remain in full force before the 


candid and impartial world. As a proof, did 


not the right hon, George Grenville kiſs 
| | | hands, 
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hands, on Wedneſday, on being appointed to 
the head of the treaſury, together with mr. 


Orby Hunter, and mr. Harris, who are now 


lords of the treaſury likewiſe? And will not 
the influence of the great man, at preſent be- 
hind the curtain, notwithſtanding the talked 
of journey to Harrowgate, continue to be ex- 
erted, in as full and ample a manner as before ? 
Now I will, with your leave, mr. Printer, 


make a ſhort reply to your Pall-mall corre- 


ſpondent. | 
He ſays, in effect, “if the fact be true, 


© that the ſtrength of the oppoſition, ſupport- 


e ed by the united voice of the Engliſh na- 
cc tion, occaſioned a late reſignation, I cannot 
c poflibly know it to be fo.”.' To which I 
anſwer, that I do know it is ſo: and when- 
ever he takes upon him to aſſign other rea- 
ſons, Iwill fairly ſhew, that it was the ſtrength 
70 the oppoſition, ſupported by the united 
voice of the Engliſh nation, which occaſion- 
ed the laſt great man to reſign. He then 
proceeds to the hackneyed miniſterial cant, 
which all their dull defenders have made uſe 
of, viz. calling all the people of England a 
mob; and aſking what is the voice of the 
people ? I ſhould be ſorry any Engliſh noble- 
man or gentleman, ſhould be fo far guilty of 
ill manners, as to call his countrymen a mob. 
I know of no mob in England ſince the high- 


land rebels were in it; they were indeed a 
mob, and a wicked one. But the people of 


England are, and juſtly think themſelves, too 
reſpeRable to be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch an ap- 
pellation 
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pellation; and therefore they ſhould not, on 
the points of decency and prudence, be treat- 


ed with ſuch language; nor with ſome other 
angry paſſages in that letter. The laſt firm 


and able miniſter, that great Saviour of his 
country, * eſteemed them as they deſerved : he 
owes his glory to them, and he is proud on all 


occaſions to acknowledge it : it was ever his 


great aim to bring their united voice, clear 
and unpoiſoned to the ear of his ſovereign. 

The voice of the people is the voice of the 
conſtituents, as well as of the repreſentatives. 
If there was no other voice but that of the 
repreſentatives, the people would be abſolute 
ſlaves; ſuch as they are in France, and 
other deſpotic countries. I will give one 
inſtance. When the city of London petition- 
ed both houſes of parliament againſt the ex- 


ciſe bill, they, after it had paſſed, preſented a 


third petition to the king. Had they not a 


Tight to preſent this third petition ? If they 
bad (and I make no doubt of it) this proves 


that the people, or the conſtituents, have a 


voice as well as their repreſentatives. Beſides, _ 
is it not ſtipulated, or rather ſacredly and 


folemnly ordained, by the, ineſtimable bill of 
rights, confirmed by our great deliverer Fang 
William the 3d, that the people have permiſ- 
ſion to approach the throne with their 
grievances ? Therefore the voice of the na- 
tion is conſtitutional; and as a confirmation 
of it, I would only aſk any man, whether it 
was not by the voice of the nation that mr. 


Pitt was brought into the miniſtry in 1757 : 


* Mr. Pitt. 
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I think it is now pretty plain that the people 
have a voice © ſo as to merit the attention of 
the crown.” The voice of the people is loud 
againſt the miniſtry. I appeal to every part of 
town and country, whether a general diſlike 
does not every where reign againſt the peace 
and the exciſe ? 5 ES 

An INDEPENDENT WHIG, 


LE TT E' K- AXXATE. 
From the Country, 


I F thelaſt great man who reſigned was dzem- 
ed the miniſter, the ſubſtance, and no per- 
fon was appointed, or declared, from autho- 
rity to ſtand in his place, the INDEPENDENT 
W a1G was certainly guilty of branding a mi- 
niſter in embryo in his firſt letter. His aſſer- 
tion that the united voice of the whole Eng- 
liſh nation was againſt the late miniſter, I can - 
with better evidence affirm to be falſe, than 
he can bring for its being true; ſince it is 
certain a people are not united, who are di- 
vided. The late miniſter had his party, his 
friends, as well as the oppoſition had theirs ; 
and they were men who had as juſt a claim to 
the title of the flower of the Engliſh nobility 
with reſpect to talents and independancy, as 
thoſe in the oppoſition. He had moreover the 
voice of the ſenate, and in that the voice of 
the people, upon revolution principles; and 
of courſe, under his preſent majeſty's reign, 
he had the voice of his ſovereign. 
What a libel is, when conſidered as ob- 
noxious to puniſhment, can be determined 
only in Weſtminſter-Hall, As to falſhhood, 
| miſ- 
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miſrepreſentatfons, ſcurrility, and abuſe, every 
gentleman, and every honeſt man, will diſ- 


claim and abhor it on any fide. There is 
however this difference to be conſidered ; 


thoie who are the aggreſſors are only retalia- 


ted upon, and receive but the juſt returns for 


the provocation they give. Every ſenſible man 
muſt ſee, every honeſt impartial man will ac- 


knowledge, how infinitely great and material 


the difference is between the falſhoods raiſed 


and propagated againſt government, miſre- 
preſentations of their actions, ſcurrility and 
abuſe of majeſty and all the powers ſet in au- 
thority, and that of particular individuals: 
the latter is ſhameful and injurious to ſuch; 
the former big with danger to all, as it has an 
inevitable tendency to deſtroy that reſpect due 
to government, which is eſſential to the very 
exiſtence of ſociety. | 5 

The term dregs, as applied by the letter- 
writer, though ever fo often repeated and af- 
firmed by the INDEPENDENT Warts, I ſhall 
as poſitively afirm to be an indecent expreſ- 
ſion, both as he refers to government, and as 
it reflects on the honourable and wotthy per- 
ſonages mentioned by name. The word fl, 


in another part of his letter, merits the fame 


* 


epithet. | 
That every thing is in a ſtate of uncertainty 


it ſeems is granted; and the INDEPENDENT 


WEIs allows that the three heads which now 


rule, are, in theſe days of anarchy and con- 
fuſion, fit to preſide over theſe kingdoms; 


(and ſurely that is, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


proclaiming their talents and abilities.) But 
the 


Car 
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carry on à literary diſpute, My antagoniſts 
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the people are in no better humour, it ſeems, 
than before ! Can there be a greater ſlur or in- 
ſult caſt on a people,(by whom, it is preſumed, 
he means the oppoſition) or can he deſcribe 
faction in ſtronger terms than theſe? The 
men whom he allows fit to rule this kingdom 
in difficult and dangerous times, are thoſe 
whom he tells us were concerned in making, 
and approved the peace, and cyder bill. The 
people, the oppoſition, whom I ſhall not now 
ſcruple to term the faction, are not in a bet- 
ter humour, that is, will oppoſe thoſe whom 
they deem fit to rule, and clamour againſt the 


ſteps taken by thoſe whom they allow to be fit 


to rule, or, in other words, to conduct our 
national affairs. Did the Auditor or Briton 
ever offer ſuch abuſe to the oppolition, or 
charge the people with ſo much wickedneſs or 
folly? What can that party ſay ; how will 
they anſwer it to God and their country, who 
have not only oppoſed the meaſures of men 
whom they now acknowledge ft to rule, but, 
in the courſe of ſuch oppoſitions, have miſre- 
preſented thoſe meaſures, and left no ſtone 


unturned to poiſon the hearts and inflame the 


minds of the people, to a degree that fills every 
honeſt mind with diſguſt and horror; and 
muſt make, not the ignorant, but the ſenſible 
and the brave tremble. 


A SINCERE but MopERATE WIHIG. 


LETTER . 
W HEN I took up the pen to trouble the 


public, it was not with an intention to 


all 
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all ſeem willing to defend the late miniſter, 
whom the people think is inefenſible. His 


meaſures make him ſo, becauſe they are ſuch 
as cannot be defended : for inſtance, what is 


now more odious all over England, than the 
exciſe on cyder ? Can a ſtronger proof be given 
of its being hateful and odious, than the ſpirit 
which the city of London ſhewed, in petition- 


ing EVERY branch of the legiſlature againſt 
it? Can ſtronger proofs be given of its being 
deteſted in the country, than the farmers cut- 
ting down their apple trees; and ſeveral towns 
now actually preparing addreſſes of thanks to 
the city of London, for her brave, though in- 
effectual efforts, fer the preſervation of liber- 
ty? | 
{ If the laſt miniſter was odious, on this and 
many other accounts, what are the preſent, 
who were concerned with him? I was not very 
much in eaineft, when I faid they were fit 10 
govern. To what wretched ſhifts are the ad- 
vocates reduced, when the moſt palpable ſneer 
is taken for grave teſtimony ? Had they no 
hand in the exciſe, as well as the peace? 
Engliſhmen will not tamely give up their li- 
berty : they will diſpute it inch by inch. Ar- 
bitrary miniſters, it is true, may reign for a 
time, but they muſt, in the end, ſubmit to the 
efforts of thoſe, who have conquered foreign, 
as well as domeſtic enemies, cx 
While the laſt great man was in power, we 
were alarmed by repeated attacks on our li- 


| berties ? and now he is out, or perhaps become 


a prompter behind the ſcenes, is there the leaſt 
10 „ reaſon 
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fon for thoſe alarms to ſubſide? Are the Things, 
which he has left behind, any thing more than 
the props of his late eminence ? Has not the 
exciſe on cyder opened a door for a general 
exciſe ? or if that is not found immediate] 
practicable, may it not at leaſt be made uſe of 
as a precedent. for an exciſe on tobacco, if ſuch 


a thing ſhould be propoſed next ſeſſion? What 


elſe can we expect from thoſe, or any of thoſe, 


who, notwithſtaning all our luxuries, and ſo 
many things ſtaring us every where in the 
face, fit to be taxed, could think of no other 
* of raiſing money, but by an exciſe ? 


Sorry, very lorry, is every true lover of his 


country, .that in theſe times of peace, when 
neither hazard nor exigency can be pleaded, 
there ſhould be ſuch a grievous mode of raiſing; 
the ſupplies. In no part of mr. Pitt's admini- 
tration, when the ſums, in times of public 
danger and uncertainty, more than trebled 
this, was there ſuch murmurs and heart burn- 
ings, as are now throughout the kingdom ? 


The French are moſt heartily glad, at our 


being thus diſunited and diſtracted. They 
entertain hopes of attacking ſome part of our 
ſettlements, while we are engaged in domeſtic 
diſputes; and getting the upper hand of us, 
before we are alarmed and prepared. Every 
French mail brings letters and accounts of 
their being bard at work in all their ports, 
building and fitting out ſhips. To which 
we have contributed our full ſhare, by reſto- 


ring them their iſlands 3 which the power of 


the whole houſe of Bourbon united, could 
* never 


(98) 
never have retaken, and which, now as they 
have ſeen their error, they will fortify ſtronger 
than before: together with five and twenty - 
thouſand ſeamen, whom they could never have 
obtained, to man their commercial fleets and 
{ſhips of war. Have we not thus raiſed France 
from the duſt; and put a ſword in her hand, 
which in a little time, ſhe will point at our 
boſoms? And are we in ſo good a condition 
as before? Will Canada or Florida be of an 
ſervice to us, till they are inhabited and cul- 
tivated, which muſt take a confiderable time? 
Will not the French (for it is now their policy, 
as is evident from their arming as faſt as poſſi- 
ble) lay the foundations of begining another 
war; and by the family compact, which was 
framed for that purpoſe, is it not probable that 
we and Portugal, ſhall, in a very ſhort time, 
be attacked by the French and Spaniards ? 
And then ſhall not we, with above onE HUN- * 
DRED AND FORTY MILLIONS on our backs, 
| have this dance to go over again? Every ho- 
neſt man trembles at the proſpect, which 
though at preſent it may appear diſtant, is yet 
plain and terrible. To prevent the evils of 
ſuch a day, for it will come, let us in time, 
turn to thoſe brave and honeſt men, who have 
wiſdom, integrity, and ſpirit; and let us, 
before our neceſſities compel us, place our 
truſt and confidence in them. They before 
reſcued us out of imminent dangers; and may, 
if taken in time, fill preſer ve us from future 
ones. Nothing but ſuch a meaſure can re- 
tore harmony, and bring about a coalition of 

| 235 parties 
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parties : and nothing but harmony among our- 

ſelves, can defeat the preſent deep laid ſchemes 

of the encmy. | if 
An INDEPENDENT WHIG. 


| "LETT LE SLNEE. 
1 SUSPECTED by the firſt letter ſigned 


an INDEPENDENT WII, that the writer 
belonged to a certain body corporate, Who 
want to be conſidered, not only as one branch 
of the legiſlature, but that to which the other 
three, viz. king, lords, and commons, ought 
to be ſubſervient. His ſubſequent letters have 
confirmed my ſuſpicion, and the diſpute is 
now very ſerious indeed. It is no longer about 
particular men, particular - miniſters, or par- 
ticular meaſures, but about the very funda- | 
mentals of the conſtitution. It is, whether 
a king of England is to attend to the voice f 
his two houſes of parliament, or to what the f 
INDEPENDENT W HIC is pleaſed to call“ the 
voice of the people.” As I have been bred up _ 
from my infancy with a reverence for our ex- 
cellent conftitution, eſtabliſhed upon the trueſt 
principles of liberty, by the glorious revolu- 
tion, I cannot hear, without indignation, an - 
aſſertion,** that if there was no other voice, 
but that of the repreſentatives, the people 
would be abſolute ſlaves.” what was the me- 
thod taken by our glorious deliverer to redreſs 
. our grievances? Was it not by calling a par- 
liament? taking the advice of that parliament, 
and looking upon the voice of, that parliament, 
as the voice of the ne Did any man dare 
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to interpoſe or tell our deliverer, that he was 
to redreſs any grievances ? to liſten to the opi- 
nions of any men whatſoever? or take any 
ſteps for ſecuring our liberties, but ſuch as 
were recommended to him by the two houſes 
of parliament? I would aſk the IN DE PEN 
DENTW HI o, whether he can find in our ſecond 
magna charta, viz. the bill of rights, or in 
any other act, that there is any power lodged 
in any ſet of men whatſoever, to adviſe, direct, 
or controul the executive part of 1 
but in the two houſes of parliament only? If 
he cannot there find any ſuch power, let him 
not bring, as a proof of his aſſertion, the peti- 
tion which the city of London preſented to the 
king, to refuſe the royal aflent to a bill which 


had pafed the two branches of the legiſlature. 
But in anſwer to the queſtion, which he has 


aſked with ſuch an air of triumph, whether 
they had not a right to preſent that petition ?” 
I will take upon me to affirm, that they had 
no ſuch right; that it was the moſt illegal, 

and the moſt daring act of preſumption, that 
ever was done. I will repeatit, that no man, 


or ſet of men what ſoever, have any right to 


petition the king to do that which, if he com- 


plies, muſt ſet him at variance with, and create 


an immediate breach between bien and both 
his houſes of parliament: .nor could any body 


of men think of ſuch a petition, without 
having the arrogance to conſider themſelves 


as a principal branch of the legiſlature. I hope 


the two houſes of parliament will not let fo fla- 
grant an offence againſt the conſtitution paſs 
without a ſevere — 


What 


( 101 ) 
What then ! have the conſtituents novoice? 
Yes, the meaneſt ſubject who lives under this 
free government has a voice, but not ſuch an 
one as the INDEPENDENT WhHi1G means: 
every individual has a voice to tell his griev- 
ances, by petition to the king: and our gra- 
cious ſovereign has given ſo many repeated 
proofs of the moſt humane benevolent diſpo- 
ſition, of a conſtant attention to the welfare 
of his people, of a moſt ſtrict regard to juſtice, 
and the moſt zealous attachment to the con- 
ſtitution, that he will not ſuffer the leaſt of 
his ſubjects to labour under any wrong, which 
it is in the power of the executive part of 
government to redreſs. Every individual has 
a voice to tell his grievances, by petition, to 
the houſe of commons ; and the doors of that 
auguſt aſſembly are ever open to receive infor- 
mation of, and to redreſs grievances. I will 
go farther, and ſay, that every individual has 
a voice to publiſh his ſentiments of political 
meaſures; but J do inſiſt upon it, that neither 
the greateſt ſubject, nor any number. of the 
greateſt ſubjects, nor the common council of 
the city of London, nor any other body of 
men, be they ever ſo reſpectable,. have any. 
right to call their particular opinions © the. 
voice of the people.* The voice. of the people 
can never be known, nor can it ever reach 
the throne, but by the people's repreſenta- 
tives; and therefore I will maintain it to be a 
falſe aſſertion of the INDEPENDENT W HlG, 
© that the united voice of the people is againſt 
the peace.“ I will appeal, with him, to every 
13 „ 
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part of the town and country, whether there 
is a general diſlike to the peace? I wiſh, with | 
all my heart, that there was any poſſible me- 
thod of knowing the opinion of every indi- 
vidual upon this ſubject. If the INDEPEN-, 
DENT WHIG can putus ina way of finding 

it out, I have not the leaſt doubt, but as great 

a majority of the people collectively, would 
expreſs their approbation of the peace, and in 

as ſtrong terms, as they have already done re- 
preſentatively. Sure I am, that the flower 

of the gentry of England, deputed from every 

part of the kingdom, are much more likely 

to acquaint us with the real opinion of the * 
people, than a body corporate, conſiſting of 
300 citizens of one city only. That there 
are numbers in the city of London who dif- 
approve of the peace I can eaſily believe. Man- 
kind will he governed by their intereſt ; and 
when we conſider how many lucrative jobs 
were furniſhed by the expenditure of 
20, ooo, ooo a year; how much uſurers re- 
Joice at high premiums, and ſix or ſeven per 
cent. intereſt ; how eaſily riches have been 
acquired by the moſt infamous and pernicious 
traffic in the funds: it is not ſurprizing that 
thoſe cry out againſt the peace, who lament 
that theſe methods of getting money ſubſiſt no 
longer. But let us conſult the bulk of the 
people, who have groaned under the, heavy n. 
burthen of taxes, which have been raiſed to V 
ſupply the enormous expences of the war: let te 
us conſult the manufacturers towns, whoſe 


loõms have ſtood ſtill for want of hands: Jet 
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us conſult the real merchants, who add to the 
ſtock of their country by fair trade, and who 
can now increaſe their capital by borrowing 
at a low rate of intereſt : theſe will all concur 
in eſteeming that miniſter the trueſt patriot 
and friend to his country, who has not only 
ſtopped the iſſues of blood and treaſure, but 
opened an ineſtimable ſource of commerce 
and wealth, by the valuable acquiſitions ſe- 
cured by the peace. - 

But I am got beyond my purpoſe ; which 


was not to ſay any thing of men or meaſures, 
but to vindicate the conſtitution, againſt that 


moſt dangerous poſition of the INDEPENDENT 
Wis, that any thing can or ought to be 
conveyed to the throne, as the voice of the 
people, which is not the voice of their repre- 
ſentatives. , Fe: 

The doctrine which J have advanced is 
true Whiggiſm, founded revolution prin- 
ciples. But to infuſe jealouſies into the king 
of one or both houſes of parliament; to de- 
ſire him to act contrary to their opinion; to 
tell him that he then acts agreeably to the 


voice of the people, and that the people will 


ſupport him in it, is rank Toryiſm, and what 
had well nigh deſtroyed our liberties in the ar- 
bitrary reigns of the Stuarts. | 

I hope therefore your correſpondent will 


not aſſume the maſk of the ſacred character of 


Whig, when he is advancing doctrines that 
tear up the conſtitution by the roots. | 
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Againſt theſe pernicious tenets I hope every 
honeſt man will join with one, who is 
A REAL WRHIC, and zealous friend 
of the government, by king, lords, 
and commons. 


Upon this point, whether the people have, 


or ſhould be conſidered as having, a voice ex- 
dcluſive of their repreſentatives ? a diſpute be- 


gan in the papers; and was handled in behalf 
of the ſubject, in the moſt learned, judicious, 
and candid manner, by the INDEPENDENT 
WHIG, and another writer who called him- 


ſelf a TRUE WEHIO; both of which letters 


follow] | ; 
£7" TEE INTE. - 
N anſwer to the writer, who ſigned him- 
ſelf a REAL W nic, I ſhall make a 
direct reply to the principal | paſſage in 
his letter, wherein he ſo poſitively affirmed, 
ce that the city of London had 0 right to pe- 
c tition the Ling againſt the exciſe bill, that 
illegal, and the moſt daring 


this is the language of the late, or, what is 
all the ſame, the preſent miniſtry, then party 
is kindled to a moſt alarming degree : for this 
doctrine, I believe, was never heard of in 
England, ſince the ever memorable trial of the 
ſeven biſhops, nor ever was ſuch. language 
held, fince the arbitrary reigns of the Stuarts, 


from whom good Lord deliver us. 


The 


( 105 ) 

The lights of the people it becomes every 
man to defend, when he ſees them either de- 
nied or invaded. The conſtitution, by this 
writer, is attacked, and deſpotiſm is I 
cannot, I will nor believe it; his majeſty is 
too good, and the miniſter, in or out of ſight, 
dare not attempt it. I maintain that the city 
of London has a right to petition the king in 
all caſes of grievance, and ſo has every town, 
and every village, and every ſubſect in the 
kingdom. The right of petitioning the king, 


| | was firſt inſtituted by Magna Charta, for which 


the brave Engliſh barons fought and dled. 
„Illi barones accedant ad nos, vel ad juſtici- 
« arium noſtrum f1 fuerimus extra regnum, 


© proponentes nobis exceſſum, petent, ut ex- 


« ceſlum, illum fine dilatione facimus emen- 
&« dari,” ſee Art. Lxx of an authentic copy in 


the Cottonian collection. It was confirmed by 
an act of parliament made in 1661, wherein, 


beſides allowing all ſubjects the liberty of pe- 


titioning the crown, it is expreſsly enacted, 


THAT THE CITY OF LONDON ENJOY THEIR 


FREEDOM OF ACCESS TOHisMaJEsTyY, AS 
HERETOFORE HATH BEEN USED fo petition 
again/i ANY private or PUBLIC grievance, and 
for aN remedy to be thereupon had. And laſt- 
ly, it was eftabliſhed by the bill of rights in 
1689, That it is the right of the ſubjects 
* to petition the king, and all commitments 
e and proſecutions for ſuch petitioning, are 
illegal.“ | 1 
How ſtrangely ignorant, or rather how de- 


ſignedly wicked muſt this writer be, who, if 


in or lately out of power, denies the city of 
e London 


( 106 ) 5 
London their fair right of petitioning the king 
calls it an illegal and daring act of preſump- 
tion, and hopes the two houſes of parliament 
will not let ſo flagrant an offence pats without 
a ſevere animadverſion. Is it unlawful to pe- 
tition the king ? It has been proved that it is 
not. Is it an offence to petition the king? it 
was in James the ſecond's reign, when evil | 
counſellors ſurrounded the throne, and the | 
petitioners, who were biſhops, were by his 
counſel ſent to the Tower: but a jury, of 
true and honeſt Engliſhmen, ſet them at liver- Þ 
ty. Upon their trial, mr. ſerjeant Leving, | 
aſſerted, that the ſubjects have a right; to 
« petition the king in all their grievancies ; | 
& fo ſays all our books of law: and indeed if 
& they had not, it were the moſt lamentable 
„ thing in the world, that men muſt have 
& prievances upon them, and not be permit- 
ted to ſeek relief in an humble way.” mr, 
juſtice Holloway likewiſe aſſerted, ** that to 
« petition the king, was the birthright of 
every ſubject.” I 
But has it at any time fince been an of- 
fence? Is it in this initance an offence to his 
' majeſty, or the miniſtry? Not to the former 
J am ſure, he reigns in the hearts of his peo- 
ple, and cannot be more delighted than when 
he redrefles their grievances. To the latter, 
perhaps, it may, and no doubt it was, , if we 
conſider the mean and inſiduous attempt made 
uſe of, to call another court of common coun- 
cil, to annul the proceedings of the forme! 
court, which had agreed to petition ever) 
branch of the legiſlature. It is to them the 
| offence 
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offence is given; therefore we need not won- 
der, if in their rage, they call it illegal, and 
an act of inſult, But the city of London will 
ever be remembered and eſteemed, by all 
noneſt Engliſhmen, for their true patriotiſm, _ 
and fteady attachment, to the intereſts and li- 
berties of their country; unbiĩaſſed and unſha- 
ken, by either venal promiſes or inſulting 
threats. PLS os 
Having proved the right of the city of Lon- 
don fo petition the king, I will now conſider 
the propriety and neceſlity of that petition. 
The exciſe bill was ſudden: the counties to 
be afflicted by it, were then ignorant both of 
the deſign and the tendency, The citizens of 
London being on the ſpot, were conſequent- 
ly firſt informed; and though unaffected by 
it, yet alarmed for the good of their fellow 
ſubjects, they petitioned every branch of the 
legiſlature againſt it. It is in the prerogative 
of the crown, to refuſe the royal aſſent to any 
bill; the city of London knew that, and there- 
fore they petitioned only for an exertion of 
that prerogative, to ward off an impending 
a of- grievance, at preſent ſo big with miſchief, 
o bis that if we go into the country, we may ſee | 
rmer i how likely the conſequences are, of becom- 
peo-W ing moſt terribly fatal. What was there in 
when the petition, that could give offence to an up- 
atter, Wright miniſter ? I mean one who wiſhes the 
if we voice of the people to reach the ear of his ſove- 


madeWreign, not he who attempts to hinder it. 
coun-WNever fince the year 1733, has ſuch a ſpirit 
ormetWof oppoſition, in every part of town and 
_ ever) country, been ſeen, To allay theſe wu 
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the laſt great man reſigned in appearance; but 


have not REALITIES been {til the fame ? Has 
he not dictated every meaſure from behind the 


curtain? It has been too palpable not to be 


dycovered ;- and ſuppoſe the talked of journey 


to Harrowgate, ſhould take place, yet will 


not his adherents in making the peace and 
exciſe, be left behind? therefore what better 
will be our ſituation? FA 

It is denied that the people have any voice; 
and aſſerted that the ſovereign can never know 
the ſentiments of the people, but by their re- 
preſentatives. The miniſtry or their parti- 
zans, would not have talked thus, if they had 
been flattered with addreſſes from great and 
oppulent towns on their peace, and the exciſe 
had gone down as ſmoothly as they wanted. 


. They would then have faid, the voice of the 


people was in the addreſſes; but to their ex- 


treme mortification, very few of thoſe addreſ- 


ſes have appeared: and now in revenge 
becauſe the people w:// think for themſelves, 
it is ſaid, they have no right to ſpeak, but by 
the mouths of their repreſentatives. Strange 
doctrine ! falſe in itſelf, and J am afraid ſome- 
thing worſe in its deſign. But know, that 
what was ſaid in 1736, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, is ſtill freſh in the memories of 


many ' honeſt Engliſhmen. Under this 
„ royal family alone, we are fully convinced 


«*we can live ſree; and under this royal fa- 
emily, we are fully determined, we will hye 
6 free.” A parliament may be bought, but 


* . 
the whole nation cannot ; therefore the tru? 


N. 


N 
F LY 


ſenſe of the people is with the people them- 
1 5 | ſelves, 


5 

ſelves, I could bring a thouſand inſtances, 
beſides the preſent peace and odious exciſe, 
wherein parliaments have approved of meaſures 


which the people have utterly abhorred. The 
ſpirit which was ſhewn at Malden, is a ver 


ſtriking and convincing proof, how the new 


placemen are eſteemed by the people; and 
how contrary to the inclinations of the con- 
ſtituents have been ſome late wonderful appro- 
bations and aſſents. The court and country 
intereſts, were put to the ſevereſt trial; yet 
true virtue and the country prevailed ; not- 


_ withſtanding it was no cyder country. What 


ſtronger inſtance can be brought, to prove 
that the parliament has differed from the opi- 
nions of the conſtituents, or that lately it has 
not been the TRUE voice of the people. Every 
man may convince himſelf, if he goes but a 
little way into the country. 5 

e An INDEPENDENT WHIG. 


FEET ER AXXVIE 


QuERIEs, written by A Moderate Whig 
with the anſtbers, by A True Whigs. 


CYUVERE T. By the eſtabliſhed conſti- 
ER of theſe kingdoms at the revolu- 
tion, has the king a right to make peace and 

war or not ? | | 
Anſ. By the canſtitution of theſe king- 
doms, repaired and ftrengthened at the revolu- 
tion, the king has poꝛber, by and with the 
advice of his privy-council, to declare war, 
and to nogociate N But that the king 
| as 


. 
the laſt great man reſigned in appearance; but 
have not REALITIES been ſtill the ſame? Has 
he not dictated every meaſure from behind the 


curtain? It has been too palpable not to be 


diſcovered; and ſuppoſe the talked of journey 
to Harrowgate, ſhould take place, yet will 
not his adherents in making the peace and 
exciſe, be left behind ? therefore what better 
will be our ſituation? FA 
It is denied that the people have any voice; 
and aſſerted that the ſovereign can never know 
the ſentiments of the people, but by their re- 
preſentatives. The miniſtry or their parti- 
zans, would not have talked thus, if they had 
been flattered with addreſſes from great and 
oppulent towns on their peace, and the eæciſe 
had gone down as ſmoothly as they wanted. 
They would then have ſaid, the voice of the 
people was in the addreſſes; but to their ex- 
treme mortification, very few of thoſe addreſ- 
ſes have appeared: and now in revenge 
becauſe the people will think for themſelves, 
it is ſaid, they have no right to ſpeak, but by 
the mouths of their repreſentatives. Strange 
doctrine ! falſe in itſelf, and J am afraid ſome- 
thing worſe in its deſign. But know, that 
what was ſaid in 1736, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, is ſtill freſh in the memories of 


many ' honeſt Engliſhmen. * Under this 


„ royal family alone, we are fully convinced 
„„ we can live ſree; and under this royal fa- 
cc mily, we are fully determined, we will hye 
c free. A parliament may be bought, but 
the whole nation cannot; therefore the true 
ſenſe of the people is with the people them- 
5 ſel ves, 
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t ſelves, I could bring a thouſand inftances, 
8 beſides the preſent peace and odious exciſe, 
2 wherein parliaments have approved of meaſures 
3 which the people have utterly abhorred. The 
y ſpirit which was ſhewn at Malden, is a ver 
Il ſtriking and convincing proof, how the new 
d placemen are eſteemed by the people ; and 
I how contrary to the inclinations of the con- 
ſtituents have been ſome late wonderful appro- 
3 bations and aſſents. The court and country 
W " Intereſts, were put to the ſevereſt trial; yet 
e- true virtue and the country prevailed; not- 
i- withſtanding it was no cyder country. What 
ad ſtronger inſtance can be brought, to prove 
nd that the parliament has differed from the opi- 
iſe nions of the conſtituents, or that lately it has 
d. not been the TRUE voice of the people. Every 
he man may convince himſelf, if he goes but a 
X- little way into the country. | 
eſ- | An INDEPENDENT WERHIG. 
e f 
of LETTER XXXVII. 
by QukRIESs, written by A Moderate Whig 3 
Ng with the anſtbers, by A True Whig. 
IF UERE 1. By the eſtabliſhed conſti- 
mn Ntution of theſe kingdoms at the revolu- 


of tion, has the king a right to make peace and 
this ' war or not? 9 | 
cd Anſ. By the canſtitution of theſe king- 
fa- dms, repaired and ftrengthened at the revolu- 
ye tion, the king has potber, by and with the 
zut advice of his privy- council, to declare war, 
true | and to negociate peace. But that the king 
zem- : k has 


(130; 
has, or that there is inherent in the royal pre- 
rogative an abſolute unlimited, and uncon- 
trollable right either to make or to decline to 
make war or peace; or in making peace to 
agree to any ceſſions or conceſſions which the 
crown may think fit, I take to be a doctrine 
manifeſtly ſubverſive of the conſtitution, de- 


ſtructive of the rights of parliament, and tend- | 


ing to overthrow the liberties of this FREE 
PEOPLE. Nor will any body, I imagine, at- 
tempt to maintain it, who is acquainted with 
our hiſtory; has conſulted the public re- 
cords ; or read the journals of parliament. 
Q. 2. Upon the fame principles, and by 
the ſame eſtabliſhment, has the king a right 
to chooſe his miniſters, or ſuch perſons as he 
thinks proper, and as he can place a confidence 
in for carrying on the buſineſs of govern- 
ment? | f 2 15 
Anſ. By the ſame conſtitution, but not 
upon the ſame principles, (if by that is meant 
that the powers ſtand preciſely on the ſame 
foot, and are alike in all reſpects) the king 
has a right to name and appoint his miniſters, 
or ſuch perſons as he, being wel! and freely 
adviſed by the fervants of the crown, thinks 
proper, and as he can place a confidence in, 
for carrying on the buſineſs of government. 
But beſides the influence of ſuch a conſtitu- 
tional advice in the choice of miniſters, there 
is in this country a power, as indiſputable as 
that of the king to name them, and of ſuf+ 
ficient efficacy, to control the choice of the 


crown, and to remove from the king's pre- 
| 9 | ſence 


C 


underſtood to be the 
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ſence and councils for ever miniſters not ap- 
proved of, even without proceeding ſo far 
as to condemn or puniſh them by a judical 
trial. That great power has been often, and 
may at any time be put into motion by the 
voice of the people; of whoſe unalterable 
rights it is one to give and to enforce their in- 
ſtructions to the nnn, they — and 


may c anges, 

3 3 ls not the ee ſtiled, and 
rand council of the 
nation, a body who are conſidered as the re- 
preſentatiyes of the whole people; from whom 
it is expected, the king ſhall receive advice; 
whoſe duty, and intereſt it is that he ſhould 
do it, whoſe power is able to control them 
as they ſhall approve, or diſapprove his ac- 
tions, by granting, or witholding from him 
the eſſential means of acting the ſupplies ? 

Anſ. The parliament is ſtiled, and under- 
ſtood to be the GREAT COUNCIL of the na- 
tion; a body which is conſidered as the re- 
preſentatives of the whole people, from whom 
it is expected the king ſhould receive advice. 
It is therefore no leſs expected that their $5 
vice, not their approbation, ſhould on - ſome 
occaſions be aſked. A Britiſh parliament will 
not now, more than in former days, think 
Itſelf tied up from giving their advice, though 
it ſhould not be aſked. Such advice has been 
alked by ſome of the beſt kings England ever 
had; and it has been given with authority 
and effect, when it was not aſked, to ſome of 
the worſt kings England ever faw; and in 

| 2 nothing 


* 
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nothing more frequently, than in the affairs 
of peace, war, and alliances made or declin- 
ed to be made by the crown.—I know not 
how eit can be the duty of the parliament (if 
to it the firſt whoſe in the query not ver 

gramatically relates) that the king ſhould 
receive their advice, in any other reſpect than 
that it is their duty, on every proper occaſion, 
to give advice to the crown, when it is at as 
well as when it is aſked, But I am lure it is 
the privilege and the right of parliament to ad- 
viſe the crown. And ] agree it is their inte- 
reſt (as I alſo think it is the king's, which is 
indeed inſeperable from theirs) that the crown 
ſhould not only receive but aſt the advice of 
parliament, in matters of the higheſt import- 
ance, and of ſingular difficulty. If there 
was no other reaſon for the crown's receiving 
or aſking the advice of parliament, it certain- 
Jy is a very forcible one, that the power of 
the parliament is able to control the crown, 
by giving. or witholding fromit ſupplies, which 
are the neceſſary means of acting, as they ap- 
prove, or diſapprove the meaſures to which 
the king is adviſed by his miniſters, who are 
anſwerable to their country for EVERY act of 


the crown. 4 
QA. By the nature of our conſtitution, 
can the king learn the fenſe of bis people! 
ought he to ſeek it in any other manner than 
from his parliament, from that body who re- 
preſent the people? 5 
Anſ. By the nature of our conſtitution, 
the king learns the preſumed ſenſe of the peo- 
ple from the parliament. It is in that way he 
ought 
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ought to ſeek it, and it is perhaps the only 
way in which he can, in an ordinary courſe, 
ſeek it; becauſe there is no other body repre- 
ſenting the WHOLE PEOPLE with which the 
crown can communicate. But as from the 
parliament (except perhaps in the caſe of a 
new one, Choſen of purpoſe to convey the ſen- 


timents of the electors to the throne upon a 


particular affair, previouſly declared to them) 
no more can be had than the preſumed ſenſe of 
the people; ſo neither does the people, by 
chuſing the parliament, renounce what they 
cannot transſer, their own ſenſe, nor the right 


of having one, and of ſignifying what it is, if 
it happens to be different from that of their 


repreientatives. And the people have a chan- 
nel as conſtitutional as that of parliament, in 
which, to make known to the crown the ſenſe 


which they, the body repreſented, entertain of 


any one thing falling under the cognizance of 


- parliament, or as to things which do not ſo 


neceſſarily belong to the deliberations of par- 
liament. The people, n their ſeveral collec- 
tive bodies, which form the GREAT WHOLE, 
where the conſtitution is, as their birth right 
and inheritance, have a right to petition the 
throne. They can addreſs the king. To 
them belongs the privilege ; the crown has 
the ſatis faction ariſing from that fort of inter- 
In both theſe ways the crown can 
and does learn the real and the univerſal ſenſe 
of the people, and may be more certainly in- 


formed of it than it can be by any vote, or 


reſolution of parliament. Theſe paſs for the 
1 2 ſenfe 
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„ 
ſenſe of the people only when not contradicted 
by their own proper voice, or when confirm- 
ed by their filent acquieſcence. And the 


crown itſelf, in ſome caſes, anxiouſly expects 


more than ſilence from the people. Addreſſes 
of congratulation have a grateful odour, as 
they convey the peoples ſentiments of ſatis- 
faction and approbation of the meaſures of the 
crown, with the expreſſions of the joy they 
feel upon happy events. | 

Q. 5. Does not a majority of voices ſpeak 
the majority of opinions, and does it not im- 
ply the ſenſe and conſent of the majority of 


the people ? 


Anſ. A majority of voices ſpeaks the ma- 
Jority of opinions; but only of thoſe who have 
or give voices. Their ſenſe it expreſſes rather 
than implies. But the majority of voices of the 
repreſentatives of the people, neither implies 
nor expreſſes (for the utmoſt it can do is to 
give ground to preſume) the ſenſe and conſent 
of the people repreſented. From which it ap- 
pears, that there is a fallacy in the terms of 
the quere as put. The ſenſe of the people, 
and the ſenſe of a majority of the houſe of 
commons, were different upon a very noted 
occaſion, And the ſenſe of the people, firml 
and boldly declared at that time, render 
abort ve a vote carried in parliament, tend- 
ing, as the people thought (whether right or 
wrong) to introduce a general exciſe ; the 
then miniſter, with all his power, not having 
choſe to puſh even a favourite object again 
the plain ſenſe of the people. 
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Q. 6. By what other rule or means, did 
there, does there at this time, or can there 
ever exiſt one ſingle law? 

Anſ. A majority of voices in the legiſlature, 
is the only thing that can give exiſtence to a 
law. The power of legiflation gives force to 
the law, whether it be approved or not by 
thoſe from whom the legiſlative powers are 
derived, till they have influence to procure 
a repeal of it, if they happen to differ in opi- 
nion from thoſe in whom they have veſted the 
power to make laws. 

Q. 7. To what end and purpoſe was the 
crown put under an obligation to govern by 
parliament, and that it was made the eſſential 
part of our conſtitution ? 

Anſ. The crown was confenedy by thoſe 


who only had the right to beſtow it, under 


conditions inſeparable from the title by which 
it is held. One eſſential part of the conſtitu- 
tion is the being and power of parhament, 
The crown and the parliament are the Go- 
VERNMENT of this country, the ſupreme ex- 
ecutive part of which, and a third ſhare of 
the legiſlative power, is by the conſtitution 
veſted in the crown, to be exerciſed with a 
privy-council, and by the adminiſtration of 
miniſters, who are reſponſtble for the acts of 
the crown. The ends and purpoſes of this 
well tempered conſtitution are as apparent as 
they are wife and ſaluta But it is none of 
them that the people, from which both the 
crown and the parliament derive their powers, 
ſhould not have a ſenſe of their own, or = 

od 


| . 
they ſhould be deprived of the invaluable 


right of making that ſenſe known, both to the 
crown and the parliament. That right muſt 


remain ſacred and inviolable, ſo long as we 


enjoy the freedom, for the ſecurity of which 
both the crown and the parliament were en- 
truſted with the powers they are ſeverally poſ- 
felled ofl. | 

Q. 8. Would it not, of the two, be the 
molt arbitrary proceeding in the crown to act 
contrary, and in oppolition to the voice of his 
parliament, or to attempt governing without 
a parliament?  * EC 

Anſ. The power of the crown is not, and 


therefore its proceedings cannot be arbitrary; 


not even in thoſe caſes in which it is abſolute. 
For it is always exerciſed by and with advice; 
and the advifers are anſwerable for the act. 
This eſſentially diſtinguiſhes. the acts even of 
abſolute power in this monarchy from the ar- 
bitrary proceedings of princes, whoſe will is 
the /aw, and whoſe miniſters are account- 
able to none but themſelves. It would not 


_ therefore, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be an arbitrary 


proceeding in the crown to act contrary to the 
advice of the parliament, But it would be 


unconſtitutional to do it, in matters relating to 
the adminiſtration of government, and the 


puniſhment of the miniſter to whom the act 
was found to be imputable would explain the 


nature, and ſhew the demerit of this offence. 


The legiſlatiue power mult not however be con- 
founded with the executive part of government. 


The parliament cannot be ſaid to adviſe the 
crown 
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crown, when either or both houſes paſs a law. 
It acts in that caſe in its legiſlative capacity, 
and not as the GREAT COUNCIL of the na- 
tion. And as either houſe has a negative upon 
the other, ſo the crown has, by the conftitu- 
tion, one upon both. In the exerciſe of it, 
more perhaps than in any other thing, the 
will of the crown properly advijed, may, with- 
out impropriety, be called abſolute and unli- 
mited. And as the crown is in this matter a 
truſtee for the people, having equal powers 
with the repreſentatives choſen by themſelves, 
it may, and for good reaſons (of which none 


can be more weighty than the general diſappro- 


bation of the people properly manifeſted) ought 
to refuſe the royal aſſent to a bill, though 
agreed upon by both houſes of parliament. 
Thepropriety of ſuch a ſtep in the crown muſt 
ſtand upon the ſufficiency of the reaſons for it, 
And upon the ſame foot will ſtand the ſafety 
of the miniſter who ventures to adviſe the 
crown to it. Nor need any minifter dread the 


reſentment of parliament, if he can ſatisfy the 


people of the rectitude of his advice to the 
crown. — To attempt to govern without a 
parliament (which is the ſecond alternative 
ſuppoſed in the query) would be to attempt 
to deſtroy the conſtitution, and to make a li- 
mited and mixed government give way to an 
abſolute and arbitrary power. | 

Q. 9. Has not the parliament in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner, by ſo great a majority, approved 
the peace and the perſons who made it ? 


Auk. 


2 


Cuts } 
Anſ. The parliament did in a very ſtrong 
manner, by a great majority, approve of the 
preliminaries: and the perſons who accepted 
of the preliminaries have, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, difapproved of the parliament's ap- 
probation of them, by not chooſing to con- 
clude a definitive treaty, without inſiſting for, 
and actually obtaining more advantageous 
terms than were agreed to by the prelimina- 
ries. Which has clearly ſhewn, that the 
peace, approved of by parliament, was not 
the beſt that could have been had, nor ſuch a 
_— as ought to have been conſented to at 
. 10. Is not every corporation (even the 
city of London in petitioning) every pulic 
company, nay even every private club, guided, 
determined, and governed by the majority of 
opinions? | 


Anſ. Moſt certainly every corporation (the 


city of London not excepted in petitioning or 


any thing elſe) every public company, nay 


even every private club, that has any order, 
and has no particular conſtitution to the con- 
trary, is guided, determined, and governed 
by the majority of opinions: and as in acts 
a majority muſt be deciſive in counſels or opi- 


nions, their weight will be greater or leſs, ac- 


cording to the number and circumſtances of 
the majority and minority. | i 

11. Does the actual execution conſti- 
tute a right of acting, and will the city of 
London's petitioning his majeſty to refuſe his 
aſſent to a bill to be preſented to them by his 
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parliament, and in that to act contrary to the 
advice of his and the nation's council, Prove 
it to be right becauſe they did it: 

Anl. Acting ſuppoſes and gives reaſon to 
preſume, but does not conſtitute a right to act. 
The city of London's petitioning his majeſty 
nor to give the royal aſſent to a bill to be pre- 
ſented to them by parliament, and in that not 
to agree with the then preſent, but fallible 
and mutable opinion of the parliament, in its 
legiſlative capacity, does not prove it to have 
been right to do ſo. Nor does the king's not 
haying been of the ſame mind with the city of 
London prove, that it would have been wron 
to have been ſo. And it might have been 
right for the city of London to have petition- 
ed, though they had not actually done it; and 
for the king not to have given the royal aſſent 
to that bill; if he had received no petition at 
all againſt it. But the king's. not giving the 
royal aſſent to any bill, that has paſſed both 
houſes of parliament, differs widely from his 
acting contrary. to the advice of the parlia- 
ment, when, acting as the GREAT COUNCIL 
of the nation, in * relating to the admi- 
niſtration of government, of which the laws 
in being, and the fundamental rules of the 
conſtitution, are the true ſtandard. 

Q. 12. Is there no mob in Eng- 
land? Are there no deſcendants of Wat 
Tyler's and Jack Straw's exiſtiſting ? ? What 
would an aſſemblage of thoſe miſerable Engliſh | 


wretches yearly hanged and tranſported, the 


many thouſands who are,, daily purſuing the 


ſame r to — be termed? What 


were 
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were thoſe, whoſe indecent hiſſings, &c. at 
perſons of reſpectable and ſacred characters, 
ſtamp ignominy on a civilized people, and 
on liberty itſelf, but a mob? What were the 
inſulting acclamations, on a certain indecent 
proceſſion to the city, of the Independent 
Whig's Saviour, but the clamour of an igno- 
rant intoxicated rabble ? But I ſhall anſwer 
this quere myſelf, by ſaying, that though the 
giddy, ignorant, intoxicated and deceived 
rabble, may be the attendants, followers and 


emiſſaries, even of perſons of rank and fortune, 
they may nevertheleſs {till be a mob: nor is 
it any breach of good manners in ſtiling them 
ſuch, tho' they are our countrymen. Let the 
Independent Whig give a name to any body 
whatever, who ſhall ſet up to oppoſe the de- 
termination of king, lords, and commons, 
render them odious to the multitude, the ig- 
norant unthinking wanton croud, and thereby 


attempt to overthrow the whole conſtitution, 
| I muſt beg leave to anſwer Mr. Indepen- 
| dent Whig's confirmation, that the voice of the 
| nation is conſtitutional, by the queſtion he aſks 
| regarding Mr. Pitt's coming into the miniſtr 
i 


in 1757, by another, viz. whether becauſe 
the Highland rebels did come into England, 
at a time when it could not be prevented, 
that it was by the voice of the Engliſh nation ? 
It is well known that they both forced - their 
Way. | "3 3.3% 
| Anf. There may be ſuch a thing as in the 
queſtion is meant by mob in England. But 
the PEOPLE of ENGLAND is a known and a 
reſpectable name. I cultivate-no „ 
| | WI 
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. juſtify any miſbehaviour. 
to be proved, (and that is the queriſt's buſi- 
neſs) that the perſons hiſſed at were really of 


decency of the e muſt be ſhewn be- 


1 1 
with the perſons, becauſe I abhor the princi- 
ples of the deſcendants of Wat T yler's and 
Jack Straw's, if any ſuch exiſt, who adopt 
their tenets, or approve their practices. Their 
rebellion ſhould be looked upon with a juſt de- 


teſtation, at the ſame time that it preſents a 


ſad proof of the danger of ſubſtituting a rigorcus 
inſtead of a gentle method of levying a tax, in 
itſelf unpopular, eſpecially when the people 
had been previoully incenſed againſt ſome of 
their chief rulers. For ſuch are the circum- 
ſtances of that rebellion, as recorded in hiſtory. 
The aſſemblage deſcribed in the quere, would 


juſtly be termed, as the queriſt does term it, @ 


company of wretches, I alſo think they might 
deſerve to be called a mob, who would make 
indecent hiflings, &c. at perſons of reſpectable 
and ſacred characters; but the hiſſings of ſuch 
perſons can ſtamp ignominy only on them- 


ſelves, not upon a civilized people who do not 


countenance, nor-on liberty which does not 
It remains however 


reſpectable and ſacred characters, for upon 
that depends the decency or indecency, and 


even the impropriety, of the hiſſings. Inſul- 
ting acclamations, on occaſion of any indecent 


proceſſion, to the city, or to any other place, 
may be preſumed to be the noiſe of an ignorant 
and intoxicated rabble. But acclamations will 
not of themſelves prove that they were of an 


inſulting kind: 'T hey ſhould rather naturally 


receive a different interpretation ; and the in- 


fore 
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fore any acclamations attending it can be fair- 
ly condemned. I here may be 2017, but there 
is no beauty in the light uſe of a very ſacred 
word, whoever the perſon be whom the queriſt 
would point out by the deſcription of the In- 

dependent Whig's Saviour and the wit may 
be thought by many to be miſplaced, by the 
application probably intended. One there is 
in this kingdom, of whom it is not too much 
to ſay (becauſe it is ſaid upon the authority of 
the great ſeal, and of the royal word publiſh- 
ed in the Gazette) that he has done * 

idi- 
cule will not faſten on ſuch a character, but 
will recoil upon thoſe from whom it comes. — 
It is not neceſſary to diſpute with the queriſt 
the truth or juſtice of the anſwer he gives to 
his own query, when he ſays, that though the 
giddy, ignorant, intoxicated and deceived 
rabble may be the attendants, followers, and 
emiſſaries, even of perſons of rank and fortune, 
they may nevertheleſs be ſtill a mob. For a 
mob, whether deſcribed by a ſtring of mob- 


|  biſh epithets, ſuch as there uſed by the queriſt, 
or by the one contemptuous monoſyllable, 


will ftill be but a mob. One, however, 
ſhould be very ſure that the deſcription is ap- 


plicable to the perſons meant to be deſcribed, 


before ſuch liberties are taken with our fellow 
ſubjects, who may be as good men as our- 
ſelves. And thoſe who pay any regard to the 
impartial teſtimony of our gracious ſovereign, 


as well as they who, from their own convic- 


tion, are of the ſame opinion with his maje- 
ſty, as to the great and important ſervices 
; 7: - done 


— — 
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done to this country, by the perſon who was 
juitly honoured and rewarded by the crown. 
on that account, will think (whatever the 
queriſt does) that it is a breach of good man- 
ners to attempt, however unſucceſsfully, to 
beſpatter with every foul, but undefiling lan- 


guage, thoſe of our countrymen who are diſ- 
poſed to ſhew reſpect to the perſon who was 


ſo inſtrumental in reviving the ſpirit, and rai- 
ſing the glory of the nation. Nor ſhould any 
one make quite light either of the hiſſings or 
acclamations of what may be called the rab- 
ble. For as the trumpet is not the voice 
which it makes to be heard, neither is the 
ſound of the multitude, even of the loweſt 
ſort, to be conſidered merely as their own. 
When left to themſelves they generally but 
eccho the voice of their ſuperiors; and if they 
are at any time in the wrong, they ſeldom 
continue long ſo Their language, eſpecially 
when accompanied with an almoſt total ſilence 
of thoſe reſpectable bodies, which uſually ad- 
dreſs the throne on great occaſions, is a mark, 
if not a proof, of the general ſenſe of the na- 
tion; which probably has made itſelf to be felt 
where it has not been at all agreeable.— 
The Independent Whig, and the Moderate 
Whig too (with neither of whom TI have any 
connection) may do as they pleaſe. I will 
give names to nobody. But altho* I may 
think them very blame worthy, whoever they 
be, that without cauſe ſet up to oppoſe the de- 
termination of king, lords and commons, and 


to render them odious to the multitude, ever 


the ignorant, unthinking, wanton croud, 
121 _ (which 
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(which I hope is a thing not in the power of 
any ſet of men;) I muſt be of opinion, that 
their conduct 1s not leſs culpable, and that it 
muſt be of a much more dangerous tendency, 
who deny the capacity of the greateſt part of 
the nation to judge, or would deprive the 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND of the right to diſap- 
prove of determinations either of king, lords, 
and commons ſeverally, or of them altogether, 
THAT indeed | cannot help conſidering as 
an attempt to overthrow the whole conſtitu- 
tion; and, if authorized, would not only ſhut 
the door againſt the moſt dutiful and lawful 
remonſtrances againſt the paſſing of laws, 
from which bad conſequences are feared, but 
would exclude all applications for the repealing 
of any laws in force, from which inconveni- 
ences have been felt. | 
I am not diſpoſed to dip too far into the 
ideas of the Independent Whig ; nor do I ex- 
pect to bring thoſe of the Moderate Whig to 
the ſtandard of mine. But to me it appears, 
that the voice of the nation, when uttered by 
the true organs of the conſtitution, is conſli- 
tutional. I think, however, that mr. Pitt's 
coming into the miniſtry, 1757, was not ſo 
much a proof of that which did not (in my ap- 
prehenſion) need to be proved, as it was a 
ſign that the voice of the people is heard at 
the throne; and that it has ſometimes been 
thought not unworthy to be attended to b 
the crown. I am perſuaded it always will 
be, while princes reign amongſt us who place 
their glory in reigning for the peoples happi- 
neſs; which has been the endearing —— 
| | 0 
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of the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, ever ſince 
it was Called to the crown by the voluntary 
ſuffrages of a FREE PEOPLE. But J cannot, 
I own, perceive the leaſt parallel between the 
circumſtances of mr. Pitt's coming into the 
miniſtry, and thoſe of the Highland rebels 
coming into England at a time when it was 
not prevented. Whether it could or could not 
have been prevented (as I think it would have 
been by the bravery of a few good Engliſh 
troops oppoſed to them) it is certain that it 
was not by the voice of the Engliſh nation 
that thoſe rebels came fo far as they did. And 
though I cannot altogether agree to what the 
Queriſt ſays is well known that they forced their 
way, my own opinion being that they advan- 
ced with eaſe, not having been obſtructed; 
yet if it had been literally ſo, there is ſurely no 
ſimilarity between that and the other affair to 
which it is compared. The ſovereign who 

had the key of his own cloſet, opened the 
door of it to mr. Pitt. He did it in compli- 

ance with the voice of the PEOPLE — the 
people, whoſe voice is very well known, and 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the noiſe of a mob.-- 

That may be called force, but it is a compul- 


fan without violence. Its efficacy proves the 


wiidom of thoſe who yield to it, nat the inſo- 
lence of thoſe who uſe it. The iſſue ſhewed, 
that the PEOPLE judged right in that inſtance, 
and they may do ſo in any other. Neither 
will the voice of the people be ſtifled by the 
harſh epithets of mob, rabble, ignorant, wan- 
wn, and all the reſt of them. And we would 
do well to take care, that when we pretend, 
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under ſuch deſcriptions, to cenſure the dregs 
of the people, we do not vilify the flower of 
the nation. | 


ED Lg | | + + <+ 


A Mong the number of miniſterial advocates 
whoattempt to invalidate the Independent 
Whig, at length one appears with the words, 
let FACTS decide the matter.“ The Inde- 
pendent Whig never deſires to appeal to any 
thing but FacTs. He ſaid, and he ſtill ſays, 
that the oppoſition is compoſed of thoſe who 
firmly ſupported this royal family on the 
throne; and thoſe who laid the foundation of 
all that glory which our arms have acquired, 
and of that ſpirit which might have given law 
to the world. He readily appeals for the truth 
of this aſſertion to the public in general, which 
he is confident has not, nor ever will, forget 
the ſteady and uniform aſſiſtance of the old 
duke of Newcaſtle, nor the ſpirit and wiſèom 
of mr. Pitt. The writer above quoted, hav- 
ing miſrepreſented the reſignation of theſe two 
great perſonages, it is in order to ſet the pub- 
lic right in this affair, that the Independent 
Whig troubles them at this time. 
The firſt, he ſays,** reſigned his place be- 
& cauſe the k—g would not grant him two 
cc millions for the ſervice, which it is notori- 
te qus was afterwards executed at the expence 
c of one.” Now I do in this public manner 
take upon me to affirm, that the duke of New- 
caſtle reſigned becauſe of an officious inter- 
fering in his departments ; and —_— be 
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direct violation of the ſacred faith of Great 


Britain, the fubſidy was not granted to our 
proteſtant ally, notwithſtanding it was pro- 
miſed his miniſter, by lord , from Janu- 
ary to April 1762. The reſignation of the 
noble duke has been frequently miſrepreſented, 
but this, in a few words, is the truth. 

Of the reſignation of mr. Pitt, the writer 
above-mentioned ſays, he reſigned his office 
<« becauſe the k—g would not allow him to 
„ guide himſelf and the whole nation.“ Now 


every nobleman and gentleman who has the 


honour of knowing mr. Pitt, and the ſecret 


ſprings of his meaſures, is perfectly convinced, 


that the only fault of him and his noble coad- 
jutor, was, the giving way too much. As Aa 
proof of it, I would only appeal to his requeſt 
of ſending four ſhips of the line to Newfound- 
land, which in all probability would have 


prevented St. John's from falling into the 


hands of the French. But this wiſe and ſalu- 
tary propoſal, like many others, equally inte- 
reſting to great Britain, were oppoſed ; and 
he, and lord Temple ſubmitted to that oppo- 
ſition. They ſubmitted time after time, till at 
length they found they muſt ſurrender their 
employments, or acquieſce in meaſures which 
they could not think for the honour and dig- 
nity of the crown. 

The true ſtate of mr. Pitt's reſignation is 
this. He had received two authentic pieces of 
advice relative to the ſigning of the family 
compact. One {the copy of an article] it is 
now known to ſeveral noblemenn and gentle- 

| | men, 


1 


ö 

| 
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men, came from mr. Stanley, then our mini- 
ſter at Paris. The other, the receivers were 


never at liberty to declare. However, neither 


he, nor the noble lord, his coadjutor, had 
reaſon to doubt of the truth of their intelli- 
gence. The family compact was negociating 
at Paris all the ſummer; it was ſigned in 
Auguſt, ratified in the firſt week of Septem- 
ber, and on the 18th of the Jatter month mr. 
Pitt and lord Temple, being thoroughly con- 
vinced that Spain would break with us, gave 


their advice in writing, TO RECALL LORD 


BRISTOL. Their motion was oppoſed. They 
had ſubmitted to oppoſition till they found it 
no longer for the true intereſt of the king and 
people to ſubmit; therefore they reſigned. 


And when they took their leaves of this third 
and laſt council, lord Granville, then lord 


preſident, expreſſed in his own nervous and 
manly eloquence - the almoſt inſurmountable 
« difficulties which mr, Pitt and lord Tem- 
& ple had had to ſtruggle with.” Time hav- 
ing proved the rectitude of mr. Pitt's propo- 
ſa], can a greater compliment be paid to his 


wiſdom, ſpirit and forefight, than the neceſ- 


fity his ſucceſſors were under of embracing 
his meaſures? which they actually did in 


EVERY department. And, having compleated | 


the plans which he had laid down, what hay. 


they done fince? Have they not committed 


the moſt egregious blunders in both public 
and private buſineſs? and are not their mea- 


Gures the cauſe of the preſent unhappy and 


alarming 
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alarming commotions, which reign through- 
out the kingdom: f | 
An INDEPENDENT W HIG> 
The FACTS in the above letter are more 
fully related in the Review of Lord Bute's 


Adminiſtration. 
T 
TH E motives for an oppoſition in the pre- 


ſent criſis, have been varioufly canvaſſed, 

and moſt wickedly miſrepreſented. Some of 
the weak, or rather, the uninteiligent part of 
mankind, have perhaps been deluded; but 
the diſcerning, of all ranks have feen through 
the fallacy, and deſpiſed the impotent efforts 
of thoſe, who have taken every mean and lit- 
tle art to impoſe upon the public. To detect 
falſe rumours, and to give true information, 
has ever been the Independent W hig's great 
aim. His motive for troubling the public at 
this time, is to undeceive ſuch of his fellow ſub- 
jects, as may have been deceived, in what are 
the TRUE reaſons for the preſent oppoſition, 
which is now ſo formidable and reſpectable. 
Deſigning men, whoſe aim is to miſlead, 


becauſe in truth they can have no ſupport, 


have ſaid © that the oppoſition is formed 
againſt the king ;* and by a cry of this ma- 
lignant and falſe nature, they have hoped to 
poiſon the minds of the people, and ſet them, 
if it were poſſible, againſt the known ard tried 
friends of their country and its liberties. But 
they have been deceived : the public would 


not believe them. The TRUE motives for an 
aſſo- 
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aſſociating of the Whigs, who placcu 1015 
royal family upon the throne, and thoſe who 


accompliſhed the immortal glories of the war, 


are, not to enflave Fenn but to ſet it 
FREE; and, by breaking the chains of capti- 
vity and bondage, lay open to it the extenſive 
ſcene, where it may roam at large, and ſce 
the real affeCtions of a free, a brave, and loyal 
people; where it may enjoy thoſe bleſſings of 
liberty, which Tories and evil counſellors 
have ever conſidered as the worſt enemies to 
their deſpotic deſigns; where it may be happy 
in union and harmony with the people, and 
the blefings of its own liberty made perma- 
nent. The oppoſition is not to oppoſe, but to 
reſcue M 
it; not to confine, but to deliver it. The 
noble blood which has aſſociated has ever been 
ready to be ſpilt, in the ſupport of liberty, and 
this royal family. It has been gratefully re- 
ſpected by our kings; one of whom (his late 
majeſty) bravely ſaid, when a number of 
Tories were recomileeaded to his royal fa- 


vour, My „I always took you for a good 


a 


mend ſuch people as theſe ; ; It was by the 
Whigs 1 was brought in, and by the Whigs 
Fli ſtand and fall.“ The king is the protec- 
tor of liberty, and the Whizs 2 are its ſuppor- 
ters. 

They are revered, and almoſt adored, by 
the whole nation for their ineſtimable ſervices. 


KXR 


None can be ignorant to whom we owe the 


happy in OS of this royal family. 
None 


; not to oppreſs, but to relieve. 


ſubject, but I wonder you ſhould recom- 
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None can be ignorant to whom we owe the glo- 


ries of the war. To tee ſuch men aſſociate and 
unite in an oppoſition, is matter of ſuch ſeri- 
ous conſequence, that the molt ignorant of us 
all cannot but think the MEASURES and DE- 
s1oNs which they oppoſe muſt be prejudicial 
to our true intereſts. Every honeſt man will 
naturally make this inference, who allows 
himſelf but a moment to reflect on the preſent 
ſtate of things. 

MEASURES we have ſcen. A peace that 
has reſtored our enemy to his loſt power; rai- 
ſed him, as it were, from the duſt, in order 
to enable him to begin another war. An ex- 
ciſe that is a molt daring attack on our Jiber- 
ties, and conſequently utterly abhorred by the 
whole people; who cannot, who will not, 
ſubmit to this badge of ſlavery, the firſt bleſſing 
of peace, after we have ſo chearfully and una- 
nimouſly ſupported the burdens of war. 

DesiGNs we can only ſuſpect. Placemen 
and penſioners have been augmented till they 
are innumerable : the lords and the grooms 
of the bed-chamber are double : every obſo- 
lete and uſeleſs place has been revived : ſala- 
ries have been augmented: penſions have 
been diſtributed with profuſion. What can 
all this tend to, but the ſupport of the mini- 
itry, who hold the rod of deprivation over heads 
that may become refractory ? But, to increaſe 
our wonder more, what could be the motive 
for lately inviting to court, him who had been 
proclaimed unfit for future ſervice, at the 
head of all our regiments ? Could 1 greater 


dignity, 
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indignity, nay inſult, be offered to the army, 


or a greater affront to prince Ferdinand, who 


ſo bravely and gloriouſly commanded it? He 
while his late 
majeſty lay dead in his palace; but the true 
friends of the honour of the crown, and thoſe 
who laid the foundations of all that glory 
which the army has acquired, of that ſpirit 
which might have given law to the world, re- 
monſtrated againſt it with ſo much firmneſs, 
that he was forced to abſcond, and never pre- 
ſume again, during the courſe of the war, to 
ſhew his face at court. But dignity and mr, 
Pitt are now no more | 
An INDEPENDENT WHIG, 


[The next production of the INDEPEN- 
DENT WRHIC, was a pamphlet in quarto, en- 


titled, A LETTER TO THE RIGHT Ho. 


&© GEORGE GREN VILLE,“ with this motto, 
uem maxumse odiſti, ei maxume obſequtris: 
aliud ſtans, aliud ſedens, de rep. ſentis. 
his maledicis, illos odiſti, leviſſume tranſ- 


fuga neque in bac, neque in ig parti 


idem habes. SALLUS. 
[This pamphlet contains many Facts relative 
to mr. Wilkes's caſe, with ſtrong arguments 
thereupon, and is extremely well worth the 
_ peruſal of all thoſe who would clearly under 
ſtand that affair. ] 
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and perry made Within this Kingdom; and 2 1. per ton upon all CYUET and perry imported. 
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LETTER Win 


[On the 3oth of april the ſecretaries of ſtate 
apprehended mr. Wilkes and committed him 
a cloſe priſoner to the Tower. This event 
greatly alarmed the nation, and occaſioned a 
number of very fine letters, of which the fol- 


lowing are eſteemed the principal and beſt.] 


HE ſending of mr. Wilkes to the Tower 


1 has occaſioned an univerſal alarm. Mi- 
niſters ſhould weigh matters well before they 


take ſuch ſteps as can only ſerve to irritate a 
whole nation. The flame of diſcontent is 
now very high and genera] throughout the 
kingdom. We know when it began, and who 
were the authors ; but there is now no know- 
ing where it will end. | | 
In the reign of Charles II. when a loud cry 
was raiſed about the prerogative and indepen- 
dency of the crown, and when the kingdom 
was diſtracted by diviſions, that tyranic prince, 
irritated by a petition from the city of Lon- 
don, vented his malignity, ſays Rapin, on 


| ſuch of the news writers (ſee anno 1681) as 


were not of his party, by ſending them all to 
priſon ; while thoſe who were of his, or his 
miniſters ſide, had liberty to daily publiſh in- 
vectives againſt the Whigs, to 45 and in- 
ſult their country, and preach up a doctrine 
that evidently tended to the abridgment of 
its liberty. 

In theſe days, during the reign of a Britiſh 
prince, it is impoſible we ſhould find any 


| thing ſimilar. No man will think of drawing 
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a compariſon from the Briton and Auditor, 
which were wrote in behalf of a miniſter that 
has retired from his public character, becauſe 
they lived and died in contempt ; whereas the 


others flouriſhed during that and part of the 


ſucceeding reign, till James II. was compel- 
led to fly by our great deliverer king William 
III. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that 
the Briton and Audiior were deteſted by the 
public in general, and by every honeſt man 
in particular, becauſe they weekly contained 
the moſt infamous faſhoods which ever came 


from the pre's; their language was ſcurrillous, 


low, and indecent, and they were continu- 


ally calling all the people of England a mob, 


and perſonally abuſing thoſe whom the people 
do, and ever will, approve. That ineſtima- 
ble bleſſing, the liberty of the preſs, was never 
ſo much abuſed as by theſe writers. Some 
miniſterial tool may perhaps deny it, and 
name the North, Bi iton: but { would aſk him, 
how often has the North Briton told truths ? 
and did they ever once? It is now too late to 
attempt making his patrons popular : the body 
of the people, of all ranks, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, are too much incenſcd againſt 


them. 


A Free Born ENGLISHMAN. 
CFF M. 


1 8 H E leaſt ſtep towards ſuppreſſing the li- 


berty of the the preſs, alarms every good 
Engliſhman. If we are ever unfortunate e- 
nough not to dare to declare our opinions, from 
that 
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that moment our darling liberty has loſt its 
beſt guardian. We ſhall then be in the con- 
dition of the ſheep who had given up their 
dogs. Danger, when pointed out to us, may 
be avoided ; for the proverb ſays, “ forewarn- 
ed, fore-armed.” But when our dogs are gone, 
our houſe may be robbed whilſt we ſleep. 
Good princes have ever bore patiently even' 
the abuſe of this freedom. A famous Greek, 
who ſuffered from the virulence of calumny, 
inſtead of puniſhing the offenders, ſaid, I 
fought that the Sicilians might be free; thanks 
to the Gods that they now can give this in- 
ſtance of their freedom.” A miniſter, who 
wiſhes to filence the preſs, may properly be 
compared to thoſe barbarians, who are ſaid to 
have put out the eyes of their ſlaves, that they 
might more chearfully turn a mill- ſtone. The 
defenders of the liberty of the people are not 
on an equal footing with its oppoſers: their 
words, though innocent, may be diſtorted 
into treaſon by a wicked lawyer; they may 
be impriſoned by an arbitrary ſecretary of ſtate; 
they may be repreſented to a monarch as unfit 
to ſerve their country. In ſpite of theſe diſ- 


advantages, I hope there {till remains in En- 
gland a race of patriots, who, like the im- 
mortal Athenian, will hold the ſhip with the 
right hand; if it ſhould be cut off, with the 
left Fae if that too 1s cut off, with their 
teeth. 


OB SERVA TOR. 


LE. 
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LETTEE-KLV. 


Toaſts drank by the friends of George the third 
and Old England. 


T E liberty of the preſs ; the privilege 
of parliament;— and no extention of 
exciſe; — or, in a word, Col. WILE ES! 
Confuſion to oppreſſors, wherever found; 
no affront to the ſecretaries of ſtate; the bit 
of wood; or, the king's meſlengers | 
May the Scotch retire to cure their itch; 
i. e. of engrofling the whole power of England! 
May P ;——W——, efq.; be re- 
warded like Alexander the copperſmith |! 
May the Baſtile be confined to France; and 
the Tower to its original uſe |! 
As exhibitions are in vogue, may the En- 
gliſh connoiſſeurs be ſpeedily entertained with 
a proper exhibition of our excellent miniſtry, 
including thoſe that have lately ſkulked ! 
As during the war England was in peace, | {+ 
_ OT avert the contraſt ! P 
ay the united voice of the people of Eng- 
land be more prevalent than that of place- 1 
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men and penſioners! P 
May the governor of the Tower's black 

lift become white; or, may the proſcribers be 

. proſcribed ! 5 et 
May all Engliſhmen, like lord Temple, “ 

prefer a chriſtian and friendly action, to a ſ ”: 
place of power and profit ! B. A. it. N 
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FEFTTER XLVI. 


8 IR WILLIAM TEMPLE, in relation to 

king CHARLES II. ſays, in his Memoirs, 
p 28, 29, edition 8vo. © At a long audience 
in his cloſet, —I ſhewed— that the force ſeem- 
ing neceſſary to ſubdue the liberties and fpirits 
of this nation, could not be eſteemed leſs than 
an army of bo, ooo men, fince the Romans 
were forced to keep twelve legions to that 
purpoſe, the Normans to inititute 62,000' 
knights fees, and Cromwell left an army of 
near 80,000 men. That I never knew but 
one foreigner that underſtood England, which 
was Gourville, whom I knew theking efteem- . 
ed the ſoundeſt head of any Frenchman he had 
ever ſeen. That when I was at Bruſſels in 
the firſt Dutch war, and he heard the par- 


| liament grew weary of it, he ſaid, the king 


had nothing to do but to make the” peace. 
That he had been long enough in England, 
ſeen enough of our court, and people, and 
parliaments, to conclude, 


un Roy d An- © That a king 0 


| gleterre, qui veut tre England, who will be 


homme de ſon peuple, the man of his people 
ef? le plus grand Roy du is the greateſt king 
monde; mais Sil veut the world; but 7 be 
tre quelque choſe d ad- will be any thing more, 
7 par Dieu il by G — he is nothing at 
eft plus rien. 41. 
« The king heard me very attentively, but 


| ſeemed a little impatient at firſt; yet at laſt 
he ſaid, 1 had reaſon 27 all, and fo had Gour- 


Vile; 


* 
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ville; and lay ing his hand on mine, he added, 
Et je veux etre Phomme de mon peuple : And 


{ will be the man of my people. 
LET 


N the reigns of ſome of our weak and in- 
dolent princes, many were the inconveni- 
encies and hardſhips, yea, oftentimes infring- 
ments of liberty were the lot of the ſubjects. 
For by the incapacity or lazineſs of the 
prince, the reins of government were given 
into the hands of haughty and deſpotic mini- 
ſters, who would hearken to no remonſtrance, 
or bare any controul; and he, or they, hav- 
ing the ear of the prince, made him believe, 
that every one who complained, however juſt 
was the complaint, ſuch was diſloyal and diſ- 
affected to his perſon and government; and 
the leaſt fault found in the miniſter, or his 
1 conduct, was treaſon againſt the prince. 
i Witneſs the reigns of king Charles I. and IT. 
one a weak, the other an indolent prince. 
4 For to ſuch a degree of malice do ſome mini- 
„ ſters arrive at, that they will even deſcend to 
4 ſo low and mean actions, as to deprive men 
of ſmall or trifling places or commiſſions un- 
der the government, to ſatisfy their revenge, 
for the leaſt affront or farcaſm thrown on 
them. That Archbiſhop Laud could not bear 
the ſarcaſm of a fool, may be ſeen by the 
order of council made againſt Archibald, the 
king's fool, for affronting him. 
The order of council againſt Archibald 
Armſtrong, the king's fool, for affronting 
Arch biſhop Laud. [ Ruſhworth, part 2, 
vol. 1, page 471. It 
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It is this day ordered by his majeſty, with 
the advice of the board, that Archibald 
Armſtrong, the king's Bat for certain 
ſcandalous words, of a high nature, 
ſpoken by him againſt the lord Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, his grace, and 
proved to be uttered by him by two wit- 
nefjes, ſhall have his coat pulled over his 
head, and be diſcharged of the king's 
Ee and baniſhed the court; for 
vehich the lord chamberlain of the king's 
houſhold is prayed, and required to give 
order to be executed. 

And immediately the ſame was put in exe- 
cution. 


EET FER XEBVEL 


CC UERITES - 
I. W HET HER the apprehenſion of 
mr. Wilkes under a warrant with- 
eut oath, and without name, is not illegal? 

I Whether in either of the warrants, 
which have been iſſued, the zu and neceſſary 
word FALSE 15s to be found among the epithets 
applied to the ſuppoſed libel, No. 45 of the 
North Briton? © 

3. Whether every diſingenuous and un- 
fair method was not employed by the ſecreta- 
ries of woe to elude the effect of the firſt ha- 
beds corpus? 

4. Whether the commitment of mr. Wilkes 
to the Tower for a bailable offence, and yet 
for above two days preventing any perſon from 
having acceſs to him, was not depriving him 


FF 2 of 
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of all poſſibility of offering bail, and is not 
thereiore a direct act of injuſtice, and a viola- 
tion of the laws of England ? 

5. Whether the counſcl, relations, and 


friends, of the lords Lovat, Kilmarnock, Cro- 


martie, Boimerino, c. committed to the Tow- 


er for high treaſon, were not from the firſt 


moment admitted to them: 

6. Whether the ,t warrant, under which 
mr. Wilkes's perſon was ſcized, his houſe rifl-d, 
his locks broke open, and his papers carried 
off, is not univerſally allowed to be arbitrary 
and tyrannical ? 

7. Whether (except in caſes of high trea- 
ſon) the papers of any Engii/h ſubject ought 
ever to be ſeized, and whether all apparent 
proof being helioved to be deficient, this is 
not tobe deemed a moſt odious method of ih- 
ing for evidence © 

. Whetier mr. Wilkes did not from the 
the firſt reſt his caſe on the e liberty of 
the ſulject, and not on privilege only? 

9. Whether the many proſecutions now 


carrying on by mr. Wilkes at ſo great an ex: 


pence, bear the leaſt relation to privi/ege, and 
whether they are not clearly in vindication of 
the liberty, property, domeſtic quiet, and fe- 
curity of every Engliſhman £ 
10. Whether mr. Wilkes was 1 
to ſee any one of his accuſers, and whether 
there is yet any acculation on oath againſt him, 
relative to the North Briton, No. 45? 

11. Whether mr. Wilkes has not been 
treated as guilty, though juſtice as well as can- 
dour would yet pronounce him innocent, the 


Jaw of England never praſuming guilt? 12. 


9 ex & wa 
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12. Whether ſureties of the peace have been 
demanded or taken from any of the perſons 
ſuppaſed to have been concerned in the North 
Briton, No. 45! 

13. Whether in all caſes of breach of the 
peace, the ſubjef? has not a right to be diſ- 
charged from his confinement upon giving 
ſureties for the peace, and whether à member of 
parliament can be diſcharged, without giving 
them, if demanded ? 

14. Whether every ſubject of England is 
not intereſted in the preſervation of the privileges 
of parliament, the houſe of commons bein 
the guardians of the liberties of the people a- 
gainſt the deſpotiſm of miniſters? 

15. Whether the privileges of parliament 
have not been extorted from former ᷑ings, 
and whether they have not ever been conſider - 
ed as the firmeſt barrier of the Engliſb nation 
againſt the encroachment of the crown, when 
unhappily under the influence of arbitrary 
miniſters? _ 

16. Whether any one fact reflecting on 


mr. Wilkes's private character has. been yet 


aſcertained, and whether, (as in the caſe of 
the Mincheſler falſehood of lord Bute's ſon) 
any proof whatever has been. brought to ſup- 
port the infinite calumnies ſo induſtriouſly 


propagated againſt mr. Wilkes ? 


17. Whether it be not the clear language 
of the conſtitution, that the ting can do no wrong, 
but that ſome miniſter 1s reſponſible for the 
exerciſe of all the royal functions, of peace, 
war, and even the darling attribute of mercy, 
not excepted ? | „„ 

N 3 V 
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18. Whether the &ing's ſpeech has not ar all 
times been adviſed and made by minſters. and 
whether it is not the language of every conſti- 
tutio!:, chat good kings may be ſurprized and 
impoled upon by bad miniſters? 

19. Whether the liberty of the preſs, which 
is always deemed the bulwark of 21] our liber- 
ties, can ſubſiſt, if there be a privileged vehi- 
cle of fallacy? | | - 

20. Whether in the Verb Briton, No. 45, 
there appears the leaſt intention of villifying 
the ſacred dignity of royalty, and whether the 
whole charge is not printed againſt admini/tra- 
tion —contrary to the opinion of royalty itſelf — 
a prince of ſo many, great, amiable qualities, 
whom England truly reveres-—the perſonal cha- 
rater of our preſent amiable ſovereign makes us 
_ eaſy and happy that fo great a power is lodged 
in ſuch hands 


Standing order of the houſe of lords, April 


18, 1626. 
T H E privilege of the houſe is, that no lord 
| of parliament, fitting the parliament, or 
within the uſual times of privilege of par- 
liament, is to be impriſoned or reſtrained, 
without ſentence or order of the houſe, unleſs 
it be for treaſon, or felony, or for refuſing to 
give ſecurity for the peace. 


Standing order of the houſe of commons, 
5 une 1, 1621, 19 Jac. EF: 9 

O RDERED upon the QUESTION, 

That in caſe of any arre/t, or any diſtreſs 

of goods, ſerving any procels, citation for his 

perſon, arreſting his perſon, ſtaying him in any 

court, 


all 
ti- 
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court, Or BREAKING ANY OTHER privilege 
of this houſe, a letter fhall iſſue under mr. 
Speaker's hand, for the party's relief therein, 
as if the parliament were ſitting; and the par- 
ty refuſing to obey it, to be cenſured at next 
meeting. 


rr 
F H E ſixth article of impeachment of high 


treaſon and other great crimes and miſ- 


demeanours, againſt fir William Scroggs, chief 


juſtice of the court of King's Bench, by the 
commons in parliament, A. D. 1680, is expreſſed 
in the following words. "That the ſaid fir 
Milliam Scroggs, in further oppreſſion of his 
majeſty's liege people, hath fince his being 
made chief juſtice of the ſaid court of King's 
Bench, in an arbitrary manner, granted divers 
genera] warrants for attaching the perſons and 
ſeizing the goods of his majeſty's ſubjects, not 
named or deſcribed particularly in the ſaid war- 
rants; by means whereof many of his majeſ- 
ty's ſubjects have been vexed, their houſes en- 
tered into, and they themſelves grievoully op- 
prefled contrary to law.“ 

Query ? Was mr. Wilkes either named or 
particularly deſcribed in the warrant iſſued by 
the ſecretaries of {tate for attaching his perſon ? 
If not, what cenſure would the houſe of com- 
mons, who impeached fir Milliam Scroggs, 
have paſſed upon them for granting a warrant 
againſt a perſon not named or particularly de- 
fſerived in the ſaid warrant. 


L 
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| LETTER L 
T I E privilege of parliament was wiſely or- 
dain:d for the ſecurity of the ſubject; 
who, having repoſed his liberty and property in 
his repreſentative in parliament, expects that 


protection from him which may be neceſſary 


againſt the deſigns or the attempts of any of 
the wicked inſtruments of power. Therefore, 
for the good of the whole, the perſons of 

members of parliament were exempted from 
attachment, unleſs it could be proved that 
they had been guilty of felony, treaſon, or 
breach of the peace. 


In this exemption is ſacredly depoſited the 


certain ſafety of the liberties of the people; for 
while a member of parliament avoids thoſe of- 
fences, he cannot be cognizable for his con- 
duct; and therefore, however he may give 
umbrage to a miniſtry, or be obnoxious to a 
court, he is yet ſafe in his perſon, and may 
thereſore continue to be the advocate of our 
liberties and intereſts. To the benefit of this 
privilege we owe all the oppoſition which has 
been made, time immemorial, to tyrannic 
miniſters and arbitrary proceedings: for mem- 
bers being thus uncontroulable, act with that 
free will and ſpirit which is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the preſervation of that great truſt re- 
poſed in them. If they were under a reſtraint 
with reſpect to ſuch freedom, the liberties and 


the intereſt of the people would ſoon be ſacri- 


ficed, becauſe they would not be able to de- 


tend them. The ſecretaries of ſtate would 
every 
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every day be committing them to one goal or 
other, and perhaps in the ſpace of half a ſeſ- 
ſion we ſhould be robbed of half our repreſen- 

ta ives. | 

It 1s cheretbre evident, that on the privi- 
lege to which our members of parliament are 
en itled, our ſecurity depends. But there is 
an end of this privilege, and with it the li- 
bertics of the people, it the king's meſſengers, 
ſcnt by the ſecretaries of ſtate, are allowed to 
enter the houſe of a member of parliament at 
midnight, carry away his perſon by force, 
break open his locks, and ſeize his papers for 
I fay, if ſuch 8 AR 
CHAMBER PRACTICES are allowed, our 
boaſted liberty, for which our anceſtors fought 
and bled, is at an end. Our members will all 
be ſerupulous in oppoling the miniſters, fearing 
leſt their oppoſition ſhould be termed an oppo- 
ſition to the king, and upon that charge their 
houſes become ranſacked, and their perſons 
toſſed about from hand to hand, and at length 
ſequeſtered in a goal. 

The caſe of a member of parliament, where- 
in his privilege is violated, appears to me, and 
lo it mult to cvery man, as not the caſe of that 
member only, but of the whole people of Eng- 
land, who are as eſſentially concerned in the 
preſervation of that privilege, as they would 
be materia'ly affected by the loſs of their li- 
berties. The privileges of the members, and 
the liberties of the people; are inſeparable: the 
former was made for the effectual preſervation 
of the latter againſt arbitrary and ill deſigning 
men, 
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men, and therefore with the loſs of thoſe pri- 
vileges we mult inevitably loſe our liberties, 
which I believe will never be but with our 


lives. HAMPDEN, Bucks, 
„ 1 


I A Ma tradeſman of very extenſive buſineſs, 
whereby I have made an eaſy fortune. 
the early part of my life, the increaſe of my 
trade was almoſt the only object of my atten- 
tion; but ſince my chute has been more 
eaſy, I have thought it my duty to give fome 
attention to the affairs of the public. I had 
bee informed that an attack had been made 
upon the liberties of my country, in the per- 
ſon of mr. Wilkes; and though from ſome 
private circumſtances known to me in the 
coor of my buſineſs, (which is that of a diſ- 
tiller) | could have wiſhed the liberties of my 
country had found a better champion. I ſoon 
reſolved to forget the man, and thinking onlj 
of the cauſe, became ſo zealous, that I Ray 
for three mornings to Weſtminſter-Hall upon 
his account. I was preſent at his diſcharge on 
Friday ; and on my return to the city, 1 went 
directly to a very worthy man who manages 
my law buſineſs, and to whoſe good ſenſe 
have been more than once obliged, in the 
courſe of my life. I told him with great joy 
of the glorious determination that had been 
given in favour of liberty, and invited him to 
13 with me, and drink the health of mr 
ilkes, earl Temple, and lord chief juſtice 


Pratt. But what, ſays he, is the deter mina 
tion! 


In 


pri- 
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tion ? I explained to him, that the warrant of 
commitment had been declared legal: but not- 
withſtanding as a libel was not an actual 
breach of the peace, mr. Wilkes being a mem- 
ber of parliament, muſt be diſcharged. And 
is this, ſays he, the determination you are ſo 
overjoyed with? What protection is this to 
our liberty or mine? Is then privilege of par- 
Lament become ſo popular a topic ? Surpri- 
ſed at the reception my news found from him, 
Why, ſaid I, don't you think this deciſion is 
according to law? Tis that I regret moſt, 
faid he, and I dare fay the court was very ſorry 
to pronounce it; but if it is law, they could 


not help it. Pray, ſaid I, explain what you 


mean, for I don't underſtand all this. You'll 
underſtand it ſoon enough, and feel it to your 
colt, ſaid he; you remember the bill you di- 
rected me to file laſt year againſt mr. 5 
for the 20001. mortgage? Aye, I may well 
remember it, after ſo many delays before we 
could come at his anſwer, and ſo many fair 
promiſes of payment, to defend himſelf by ac- 
cuſing me of taking exorbitant intereſt ; but 
I hope you'll loſe no time in carrying on the 
indictment againſt him for that perjury. I 
beg your pardon, ſaid he, I ſhall proceed no 
farther ; thank God 1 have not taken him up, 
the firſt loſs is the cheapeſt ; take back your 
papers, pay me my bill of coſts, and make 
yourſelf eaſy with the loſs of your 20001. for 
as long as he has privilege you can never try 


him. Good God, cried I, and have I been 


Nrjoicing for this? Can't a man be tried with- 


out 
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out he be committed ? No ſurely, faid he, for 
how otherwiſe ſhall he be forced to plead ? 
But your caſe will ſoon be other people's. 
Look there in the beginning of that Hawkins, 
(pointing to a folio upon his table) how many 
crimes there are which are neither treaſon, 
felony, nor actual breach of the peace ; all 
theſe a peer, or member of parliament, is, by 
what you tell me, privileged to commit. Af- 
ter looking at this Hawkins, I could not help 
owning, that though 1 was not much con- 
cerned that mr. Wilkes ſhould have a right 

to 0 what he pleaſed of the king and the 
miniſtry ; 1 was a good deal unealy to think 
that mr. ——— knew he had a privilege to 
ſwear againſt my life or property, to cheat 
me of my goods, to ſeduce my daughter, nay, 
ſet up a bawdy-houſe at next door, and keep 
her there publickly. Tis very true, ſaid my 
friend, there is no great reaſon to rejoice at 
this, but fo the law is. And does this alſo 
extend to all great people's ſervants? To all: 
Bleſs me, faid I, I hope the houſe of com- 
mons will alter it : they are very good if they 
do, ſaid he, the nation will have reaſon to 
pray for them; but they won't meet theſe ſix 
months. I hope, ſaid I, the king will call 
them together ſooner: what for our ſake! 
have we been ſo thankful to him for giving 
up ſome of his own privileges, for reducing 
his civil liſt, and making his judges indepen- 
dant? | 4 
While he was ſaying this, I took up a Court 
Calendar, and being uſed to figures, made the 
following calculation. Engliſh 


Ii 
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Engliſh Peers —  — — — 187 
. Biſhops and Biſhops — 26 
Scotch Peers — — 98 


W Parliament e 558 


5 -- Tan 869 
Servants upon a medium of eight to each, 


which is rather too low — — 7100 


— 


Total of privileged perſons 798 5 


Len took from Hawkins the following | 
lit. 


Crimes in which chere 1s Privilege. 
I. Blaſphemy. 1 


II. Præmunire of which ne are nine 


ſorts — — 9 
III. Miſpriſion of treſoenn 9 
IV. Contempt of the king s palace or court 

ot juſtiſe — 3 3 1 


v. Contempts againſt his prerogative, of 


which there are three ſorts 


VI. Contempts againſt his perſon, fix: 


„ viz. 
1. Charging the government with op 
preſſion, or weak adminiſtration. 


2. Doing an act which implied en- 


 courages rebellion. | 
3. Endeavouring to frighten the king 

| into a change of meaſures; / 
* Spreading falſe rumours concern- 

f ing the king's intentions. 
5. Charging him with a ach of his 
coronation oath. 

6. Speaking — of bim. 6 
O | * 


| 
' 
i 
i 
| 
; 
| 
' 
| 
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which 7985 perſons have a privilege to com- MW ta 
mit, without any reſtraint, for at leaſt ſix Nut 
months in the year, the uſual receſs of par- 
liament. | © + ve 
If any perſon has a mind to carry the ig. 
enquiry farther, he need only multiply the W me 
crimes by the perſons, and divide the total W ar; 
by the number of days in fix months, and the in 
quotient will give him the number of crimes I orc 
that may be committed with impunity in a an- 
day.—After having made this calculation, I IU ext 
came home, very much out of humour with on! 
my own politicks; and I did not drink the ger 
healths of mr. Wilkes, earl Temple, nor of his 


VII. Contempts againſt his title, four ſorts 4 

VIII. Petit Larceny — — 1 
IX. Breach of duty by officers — 13 
X. Bribery — — = & 
XI. Extortion —— I t 

XII. P erjury N — I 

XIII. Forgery — — I 
XIV. Cheats — — — ; > 

14 XV. Conſpiracy — — 1 
1 XVI. Libels _ | — 1 j1 
1. XVII. Keeping a bawdy-houſe if; 
4A — — 0 
4 Total of crimes LS B 
| 44 The reſult is, that there are 34 crimes 10 
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lord chief juſtice Pratt. : cou 
Baſinghall- Street, I am, &c. ſity 
Saturday. . A. B. tha 


P. S. Perhaps it would be more accurate, is ; 


if whoever makes the calculation I have men- ¶ ſuit; 
| tioned, 


i. 
tioned, would take the trouble of ſubſtrating 


the archbiſhops and biſhops for themſelves, 
though not for their ſervants. 


LETTER 3c 


T HE writer from Baſinghall-ſtreet, gives 
the beſt reaſon that can be given for the 
inconſiſtency there is in his letter, by confeſ- 
ſing the extreme ignorance he laboured under 
of the ſubject he has thought fit to write upon. 
34 But that is no apology for any perſon's 8 
ing, whether in a feigned or real character, 
des to handle a matter, in itſelf of great impor- 
n- tance, with which he profeſſes to have been 
ix WW utterly unacquainted. 
To If that tradeſman did not know, there are 
very few I believe of his own rank who are 
he ignorant, that the privilege of parliament, 
he WW moſt indiſputably, protects againſt perſonal 
tal WW arreſts for debts, and that. it ſtays proceedings 
he in civil actions. This ſeems to be the great 
zes ground of this tradeſman's indignation at it; 
12 and yet, if it be true that he is a tradeſman of 
I FF extenſive buſineſs, his ignorance of the fact 
th only proves, that it is not attended with the 
he general inconvenience he pretends to ground 
of his complaint upon, to any ſuch degree as 
could have excited ſo unreaſonable an animo- 
lity as he expreſſes againſt it. The truth is, 
B. that if in any thing the privilege of parliament 
te, I is attended with bad conſequences, it is in 
n- I ſuits for recovery of debt. At the ſame time 
od, | O 2 the 
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the ſtation itſelf, which preſumes the perſon 
ſo highly honoured and intruſted by his coun- 
try to have ſome ſhare both of character and 
fortune, is a ſecurity againſt the inconvenien- 
cies that might attend the privilege belonging 
toit. Not to mention that if by any accident 
a perſon ſhould enjoy it who is baſe enough 
to abuſe it in that inſtance, the houſe of com- 
mons has a method of putting it out of his 
power, by making him wave his privilege, 
And beſides, every perſon ought to know with 
whom he deals, and need not do it with any 
member of parliament who he thinks would 
treat him ſo ill as to uſe even his privilege for 
a protection againſt the demands of juſtice. 

But this tradeſman is inconſiſtent be- 
yond all meaſure, when he proceeds from the 
fame ſelfiſh conſideration, which he owns 
firſt touched him to alarm the public with the 
ſuppoſed miſchiefs of the privilege of parlia- 
ment, by a long lift of crimes, which, he 
ſays, his attorney appriſed him (from Haw- 
kins) any member of parliament is pgrv:/eged 
to commit. He invites any perſon to make a 
very ſtrange, and I ſuſpect a very unarithmeti- 
cal calculation, how many crimes may be 
committed with impunity in a day. But x 
little good breeding, and not a great degree of 
common ſenſe, would have led him to an eaſier 
method of computation, by reflecting how 
often in his life he has heard of members of 
parliament being accuſed of any of the criwes 
in his fictitious lift, which he has ſwelled by 
unintelligible ſubdiviſions, ideal offences, and 

deſcrip- 
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deſcriptions which ſeem to have been borrow- 


ed from ſome office of inquiſition. By that 


politer and more certain rule he would have 
found his quotient of danger to be juſt no- 
thing, becauſe the ſubject admits of no figures 
at all capable of being compounded or divi- 
ded. Theliſt itſelf cannot be more ridiculous 


than it is ill-mannered; it begins with blaſ- 


phemy, and ends with bawdy - houſes ; and 
the right rev. the biſhops are among the per- 


ſons from whoſe guilt the ſociety is apprehend- 


ed to be in danger. - 
Among the few other crimes it contains are 


larceny, perjury, forgery, and conſpiracy, 


none of which are very gentlemen-like miſde- 
meanours (if any can be ſo called) though he 
ſuppoſes all the peers and beſt gentlemen in 
the kingdom capable of a frequent commiſſion 
of them. 

But without faying more in anſwer to an 


objection that apparently has no argument in 


it, and is deſtitute of fact to ſupport any, let 
any one who is really deſirous to make a juſt eſti- 
mation of the miſchief or inconvenience of the 
privilege of parliament, conſider in the firſt 
place, that it takes place in no caſe where 
bail does not. Bail will protect any other 
perſon from impriſonment, as effectually as 
privilege does a member of parliament: and, 
without dipping into the grounds of this pri- 
vilege, is it not to be preſumed, that the cha- 
racter and ſtation of a member of parliament 
is equal to bail, for all the purpoſes which bail 


is deſigned to MO ? Secondly, privilege 


3 neither 


( 


neither exempts from proſecution or puniſh- 
ment, and therefore it is abſurd to ſay a mem- 
ber of parliament is privileged to commit any 
crime, becauſe he is not liable to be impriſon- 
ed before trial and conviction. It would not 
be more ſo to ſay, that he is diſcharged of his 
debts, becauſe his perſon cannot be arreſted 
while the privilege continues. And, indeed, 
if one is pleaſed to reflect upon the caſes to 
which privilege, and the effect it produces, 
applies, the danger muſt totally vaniſh, which 
leaves the thing to ſtand upon its own grounds; 
and conſequently if it be proper, juſt, reaſon- 
able, or uſeful in itſelf, the inconveniencies 
attending it will not amount to any ſufficient 

objection againſt it. 
I cannot fay that A. B. will be anſwered, 
by my going to conſider the nature and 
grounds of the privilege of parliament, for 
he keeps at a very great diſtance from that 
part of the ſubject : but I ſhall take this op- 
portunity to beſtow a very few words upon 
it; asT think it is either much miſunderſtood, 
or has been very much miſrepreſented, in 
ſome late animadverſiong. No body ſurely 
can conceive that this privilege was introduced 
to do miſchief. That would be too groſs. 
And if we have any confidence in the wiſdom 
of our anceſtors, or any regard to the experi- 
ence of ages, we muſt believe it was deſigned 
for ſome very good purpoſes, and that it has 
been found to be productive of good effects. 
If we even ſuppoſe it to be attended with ſome 
inconveniencies, wi cannot have a ftronger 
proof 


= 


LF } 
proof of its general expediency and neceſſity; 
becauſe it is the good having been found to 
overbalance the bad confequences, that could 
only have made it be continued and ſubmitted 
It is alſo a great miſtake to-imagine that 
the privilege of parliament is founded on an 
perſonal regard to the members. The perſon 
of peers is {aid to be ſacred, which gives them 
a perpetual exemption from civil arreſts, 
Their dignity, and more immediate relation 
to the crown, which involves a particular ob- 
ligation to attend upon the perſon of the ſove- 
reign, 1s probably the ſource of that and the 
other peculiar privileges of the peerage, diſ- 
tinct from the privilege of parliament, which 
the members of both houſes have in common, 
and alike in all reſpects. The ſhare of the 
commons in it they derive from their election 
and from the quality of repreſentatives. . They 
enjoy it not for their own ſakes, but for the 
ſake of their conſtituents; and a very little 
reflection will ſhew how fit it is. What might 
be the caſe, if, upon occaſion of any great 


queſtion in parliament, a ſet of bailiffs, with 


writs in their pockets (which any man what- 
ever may be liable to at almoſt any hour) had 
it in their power to take poſſeſſion of the ave- 


nues to St. Stephen's chapel, and arreſt parti- 


cular members when going to it? Or to ſup- 
poſe the cafe of misfortunes in trade, or other- 


, wiſe, happening to a very worthy man, who 


is a member of parliament, and who, being 
once choſen, muſt continue ſo, would it be 


for the good of the * or the ſafety of the 


ſtate, 
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ſtate, that an action for debt ſhould ſequeſ- 
trate ſuch a member, perhaps one of the moſt 
uſeful in the houſe, or that the fear of impri- 
fonment ſhould tempt his otherwiſe incorrup- 
tible honeſty. The perſons of members are 
free, becauſe they are not their own maſters, 


but are the ſervants of their conſtituents, 
They originally were forced to accept the 


place, and might yet, if neceſſary, be com- 
pelled to fill the office of repreſentation. The 
public has a right to their attendance in par- 
lament : and the rights of the public, every 


- body knows, prevail, in all things, over the 


rights of individuals, however ſacred in other 
reſpects. Members of parliament enjoy abſo- 


Jute freedom in their bodies, that their minds 


may be at large; the one ſuperior to influence 


while the other is above reſtraint :. the deſign 


of it is, that the fulfilling the duties of their 
ſtation may not depend upon extraneous and 
contingent circumſtances, which ought | not 
to interfere with an object of ſo great moment. 


| That this is the true idea of the privilege is 


apparent from this, that the ſame is, by ſta- 
tute, given to the members of convocation, 
when called upon by the king ; it being ſup- 
poſed, that the buſineſs and duty they meet 
together for is eſſential to the public weal. 
And upon the ſame principle, the ſervants 
both of the members of parliament and of con- 
vocation have the benefit of privilege ;- be- 
cauſe their attendance and ſervice is neceflary 
to their maſters. They have it from a regard 
to their maſters, as their maſters have it from 
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a regard to the public, and to their conſtituents, 
whom they ſerve in that honourable truſt. I 
do not argue from a ſuppoſition of arbitrary 
and illegal acts of power, which might yet 
produce worſe effects than mere civil arent 
1 will not ſuppoſe that any ſuch thing can ever 
happen in this country, while our conſtitu- 
tion remains entire: but every body muſt ſee 


this might afford a ſtrong, though a more in- 


vidious illuſtration of the neceſſity there is that 
the perſons of members of parliament ſhould 
be ſecure. I have mentioned what I appre- 


hend to be the real principle of the privitege of 


parliament : and I think, whoever attends to 
it, muſt, without any large diſcuſſion of it, ſee 


that it reſts upon a ſolid foundation, and is in- 


tended for the moſt important purpoſes. 


When theſe, and the limitations attending it, 


are duly weighed, againſt any inconvenien- 


cies, real or imaginary, that may follow from 


it, when kept within the bounds, within 
which the law has circumſcribed it, I amr per- 
ſuaded that no thinking or impartial perſon will 
ſee any cauſe to wiſh it to be diminiſhed, in 


any degree, or upon any account; much leſs 


to be alarmed with it as an object of terror and 


ſource of danger. I imagine it muſt, on the 


contrary, appear to be a very valuable branch 


of the conſtitution, a main pillar of the inde- 


pendency of parliament, and effential to the 
ſtrength and ſtability of that great bulwark of 


our rights and liberties; and that any infringe- 
ment of it is an intereſting object to all true 
Engliſhmen. '* And I will add, that to endea- 

vour, 
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your, by miſrepreſentations and falſe colours, 
to miſlead the ignorant, or inflame the haſty, 
with unfavourable notions of this privilege, 
to me appears to be a very high indignity to 
parliament ; and injurious, in a great degree 
to the whole realm ; at the ſame time that it 
is more the mark of party and of prejudice, 
than the fruit of ſober reaſon and ſound judg- 


ment, or of good diſpoſitions. | 
1  CANDOUR, 


LET T 


PR AY inform the public, that a great 

perſonage, who once filled the higheſt poſt 
in the law, has declared it as his opinion that 
mr. W. is not entitled to privilege of parlia- 
ment, in caſe of his being the writer of the 
North Briton, No. 45. The two learned 


perſons who now fill the higheſt departments 


of that profeſſion are entirely of the ſame opi- 


nion. 


LET IE KEY. 


1 CO ULD not, without the higheſt in- 

dignation, read that unſigned letter, which 
deſires the printer, with a great air of autho- 
rity, to inform the public, that a great per- 
ſonage had declared it as his opinion, that 
mr. W. was not entitled to privilege of par- 
liament in caſe of his being the writer of the 


North Briton, No. 45; and that the two 


learned perſons who now fill the higheſt de- 


partments in that profeſſion are entirely of 
f | | the 
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the ſame opinion. It is fo far lucky, that it 
appears fo have come from ſome low hand, 
becauſe it is nonſenſe; as the queſtion of pri- 
vilege muſt have been decided before it could 
appear who was the author of the North 
Briton, and conſequently could not depend 
upon that after enquiry.” But no one who 
knows any thing of the three noble lords 
pointed at, can heſitate a moment to pro- 
nounce what that anonymous herald of faction 
proclaims, an inſolent and ſcandalous falſ- 
hood; equally diſreſpectful to thoſe great per- 
ſonages, as full of indignity to the other learn- 
ed and honourable judges, for whom they al- 
ways expreſs the higheſt honour and regard. 
Theſe great lords know well how unbecoming 
it would be (and indeed nothing is more un- 
like that character) to give judgment in a 
cauſe they had not heard, or to reverſe a ſen- 
tence, the grounds of which they are unac- 
quainted with. But they are remarkable, all 
of them, for their prudence in avoiding to 
form, much more to declare opinions on diſ- 
puted points, except in judgment. Yet this 
filly fellow expects to be believed, when he 

takes upon him to inform the world of their 
opinion, as if he had been ſecretary of a meet- 

ing held to declare it; although his ignorance 

of what is decent and proper, which appears 

from his pretending to publiſh what he ought 

not to have revealed if it had been true, is an 

undeniable proof that he is below the cha- 

racter that could entitle him to be in compa- 


ny with any of them. This letter has evi- 
dently 


W761 


dently been deſigned to paſs for a miniſterial 


ſquib: and really if it was poſſible to ſuſpect 
that adminiſtration, or the friends of it, em- 
ployed one to trumpet forth ſuch impertinence, 
contempt would be rather too flight a 
cenſure for the weakneſs of their conduct. But 
it ſurely cannot be; for no body, that has 
the moſt moderate ſhare of good ſenſe, can 
ſuppoſe people are ſo weak as to ſwallow down 
ſuch ſelf-apparent improbabilities, or to be 
bullied with ſuch nec, downs of pretended 
authorities. 
lieve, that this fame unauthentic proclamation 
came from a ſecretary of ſtate's office, or ſome 
other quarter of power ; and the poor creature, 
who is the real author'of it, and very likely 
meant to ſerve the miniſters by i it, did not con- 


ſider what hurt his officious endeavours would 


really do the patrons he wanted to pleaſe. 
His performance is really nothing leſs than 
an attempt to ſet the king's courts by the ears, 
and to make the world believe, that party has 
got into the tribunals of juſtice, and that ſo 
many of the judges are with, and fo many a- 
gainft the miniſtry. But it is our happnieſs, 


that thoſe days are over, in which the court 
had its favourites upon the benches of judg-. 
ment, and new men muſt ariſe before any 


could be found capable of ſuch proſtitution, 
if it was deſired. The king who now reigns 
is ſo good, that he does not need it; he is fo 


juſt, that he cannot deſire it; and, thank God, 


if he did, he could not procure it. But the 


ary either enemies or very injudicious frien - 
0 


Yet many will be ready to be- 


85 „„ 
of his majeſty, who can think of doing an 
thing that has ſo ugly an aſpect as that Poliſh 
paragraph that has been ſent to be put into the 
papers; and I wiſh it had not been inſerted. 
The, leaſt effect it can have is to vilify and 
weaken government, and it may produce moſt 
diſagreeable conſequences. | ub 

One of the KING's FAST FRIENDS, 


HET FERN 


NOtwithſtanding the many inviduous in- 

ſinuations of b/unders committed by the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, it is well known, that no 
ſtep relative to mr. Wilkes's commitment was 
taken without the advice of the attorney and 
ſolicitor general; and that thoſe two great lav 
officers of the crown both delivered their opi- 


nions in writing, „that the North Briton, 
No. 45, was an infamous and ſeditious libel, 
« tending to inflame the minds, and alienate 
ce the affections of the people from his maje- 
„e fty, and exite them to traiterous inſur- 
ce rections againſt his government.“ It is alſo 
univerſally known, that they have farther de- 
clared their opinions to be, that the 
6e publication of a libel, being a breach of the 
© peace, is not a caſe of privilege; and that 
« J. W. might be committed to Newgate, 
Cor any other priſon, for the ſame, upon the 
« evidence laid before the ſecretaries of ſtate.” 


Quere. Whether before a late determi- 


nation the attorney and ſolicitor general were 
deemed blunderers = ignorant of the law, 


and 
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and their opinions not ſufficient authorities to 
warrant a common courſe of legal proceed- 


ings. 


| LET FEAR LVI. | 
D OES the writer, who has furniſhed the 


public with a literal copy (as it ſeems in- 
tended it ſhould appear to be) of the opinion 
of the attorney and ſolicitor general, to the 
commitment of mr. Wilkes, imagine that 
with a mere aſſertion of any two lawyers, 
however learned, or the authority of any two 
| ſecretaries of ſtate, however able and impar- 
tial, he will choak the liberty of -this coun- 
try, or blind the underſtandings of people 
who have as good a right, and may, with- 
out being lawyers, be as capable to judge of 
ſome things, as the greateſt men of the pro- 
feſſion? Or does he expect, with an opinion 
of any lawyer, or number of lawyers, to fore- 
ſtall the judgment of a free and intelligent 
jury? A lawyer may know better than one 
that is not one, who is an heir at law, or 
what is the nature and title of an eſtate; or 
any thing of that kind, which ſtands upon 
certain, known, and invariable rules and 
forms: but does not every body know how 
inconſiſtent, contradictory, and uncertain, 
and therefore how little to be depended upon, 
the opinions of lawyers are upon arbitrary, 
unſettled, new, and nice queſtions, of a mere 
legal nature? Does not both the bench and 
bar differ every day among themſelves, and 
with one another, on points.of — 
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and interpretation? Thoſe who have had the 
misfortune to have law ſuits, know that to 
their coſt. There's not a point of law, which 
it is poſſible to have two opinions about, but 
you'll get oppoſite ones upon it, from the 
ableſt and the honeſteſt men at the bar: and 
ſometimes the judge differs from both. Shall 
the opinion then of an attorney and ſolicitor 
general, however reſpectable (and the gen- 
tlemen who now fill theſe offices are both ve- 
ry much ſo) be binding upon the people of 
England in a great conſtitutional matter, much 
connected with LIBERTY, and very little 
depending upon LAW. What law does be- 
long to it, is law that plain men, of honeſt 
principles, and good ſenſe, are much better 
judges of than lawyers, whoſe profeſſion warps 
their ideas, and cramps their faculties in ſome 


| meaſure, as their occupation confines the reach 


of their knowledge. And it is remarkable 
in general, that lawyers of all others are the 
worſt politicians. Upon a political queſtion 
therefore, or any thing that is connected with 
politics, they promiſe leaſt to be the beſt 


judges. There is a b:as of calling, as the M. 


of Hallifax calls it, that is unfavourable to 
that freedom and ingenuity of ideas, which 
matters of that ſort particularly require, to 
the right diſcuſſion of them. For my own 
part I ſhall freely own, they are the laſt 
counſellors I ſhould conſult upon ſuch an af- 
fair, as that the opinion alluded to is upon, 
And though in other things 1 ſhould have the 
greateſt deference for theſe two learned gen- 

F2: . 
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tlemen, as well as to others of eminence in 
the profeſſion, I ihould really pay none at all 
to their opimon, as to that matter upon which 
the nameleſs writer, with an air of authori- 
ty, fays, they have given one in the terms he 
mentions. Nor can I help obſerving upon 
this occaſion, that there is nothing more ge- 
nerally remarked than this, that the ſervants 
of the crown have always a bias to the crown, 
J do not ſpeak of ſuch ſervants as have diſ- 
graced the profeſſion in days when the ſervice 
itſelf was but a diſhonour. Honeſt men, and 
good men, and in the beſt of times, have diſ- 
covered a great deal of this. While at the 
bar it ſticks to them. It is very well if they 
can quit it when they go to the bench. The 
opinion therefore oſ the attorney and ſolici- 
tor general is the moſt exceptionable, and 
(without meaning any offence to thoſe gen- 
tlemen) the leaſt proper to have been prema- 
turely and unſeaſonably publiſhed, I am cer- 
tain they never intended it ſhould. And thoſe 
who have taken upon them to do it, haye 
done them no favour, If it has any impreſ- 
fiion to prejudice mankind, it 1s an unfair uſe 
of it. The practice is unconſtitutional and 
dangerous : ſuch as I am confident no ſervant 
of the crown could countenance, or can ap- 
prove. If it has no other influence with others 
than it has with me, which 1s only to put me 
more upon my guard, and to ſummon a great- 
er degree of attention, it will not do harm 
indeed; but it is then uſeleſs. And with ma- 


ny it may give unfayourable notions of thoſe 
who 
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who have the conduct of the crown's buſi- 
neſs, as if they meant to prejudice and pre- 
vent a fair a trial. 

After all, what is this opinion ? An opinion 
which gives a certain deſcription, and affixes 

a certain tendency to a printed paper, from 
which an offence, defined by no ſtatute, and 
in its nature the moſt uncertain that can be, 
and dependent upon almoſt an infinity of cir- 
cumſtances, is to be raiſed. A thing that the 
beſt judge, and honeſteſt man on earth, may 
think differently of at different times ; and 
will always think of, more or leſs, according 
to his own paſſions, inclinations, circum- 
ſtances, and natural temper, as well as habits, 
as much as according to the object itſelf. It 
is hardly poſſible but men muſt be differently 
affected with the ſame thing, when it is of 
ſuch a nature. So that though any man may 
have a preſent opinion of it, his opinion can 
never be an authority with another, and will 
not even guide himſelf on a ſecond conſidera- 
tion of the ſubject, when numberleſs new 
ideas, both ways, may, and probably will, 
caſt up to his mind. But it would be endleſs 
to expatiate upon a ſubject ſo fruitful of mat- 
ter. Every man that has his ſenſes about 
him, muſt ſee reaſons innumerable why no 
opinion, not even of the beſt, moſt impartial, 
and ableſt lawyer, ought to have a deciſive 
weight with him; and how dangerous it is 
even to give it the leaſt influence, ſo as to 


produce the idea of a leaning.— The perſon 


whoſe correſpondence has produced theſe re- 
| 7 flexions, 
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fleCtions, has given us one pregnant proof of 
the uncertainty of, and hazard of truſting to | 
the opinions of lawyers. He ſays the crown | 
lawyers were of an opinion as to privilege dif- | 
ferent to that of the court of common-pleas, t 
Now does any man living think that a | 
mere didtum of two gentlemen, probably 
without much or any ftudy, or uſe of ſuch WF {1 
helps as books or authorities could give, and I 
without the aſſiſtance of an argument, ſuch as \ 
the court I ſuppoſe had from the bar, is to be l 
put on the level with the opinion of judges, with I 
whom, 1n point of ability, ſurely the king's b 
council will not think it any diſparagement C 
to be compared, formed after great delibera- « 
tion, and explained and enforced, as I dare b 
ſay it was, with that ſtrength and perſpicui- a 
ty, which is the diſtinguiſhing ornament of t] 
every ſpeech which that great judge makes n 


who gave the judgment of the court of com- m 
mon pleas in this caſe? Do we not ſee law- ſt 
yers alter their opinions every day, and hear 7 
them expreſs their ſatisfaction with judg- Ni 
ments given in oppoſition to them? I think ſy 
it is certain, that if the attorney and ſolicitor by 
general gave any opinion, ſuch as the anony- ev 
mous writer ſays they did, they muſt now be A 
doubtful of it themſelves, when ſo great an ar 
authority ſtands againſt it. But it is not un- It 


likely, that they have even altered their opi- m 
nion, if it was at firſt what it is ſaid to have 
been. And whether it is fo or no, I am ſure 
none of them will thank this volunteer, who 
Sas thought it his duty to defend their opi- 
75 8 nion, 
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becauſe they have differed from the attorney 


cerdings? God forbid ! Proceedings may be 
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nion, and to try to cramb it down the throats 
of the public, as well as in the point that has 
been decided againit it, as that which is yet 
to be judged of in the proper place, and in 
the legal manner ; I fay, they will not thank 
him for the manner in which he gives his 
officious help. His quere is fo rude that it 
ſhocks one: whether, before a late deter- 
mination, the attorney and ſolicitor general 
were deemed blunderers and ignorant of the 
law; and their opinions not ſufficient autho- 
rities to warrant a common courſe of legal 
proceedings?” Might not one reply, is lord 
chief juſtice Pratt, and the other judges of the 
common pleas, to be deemed blunderers, 


and ſolicitor general, upon a queſtion which 
they have had better aſſiſtance, and taken 
more pains to conſider of, than theſe gentle- 
men had opportunity or leiſure to do? I fay fo, 
ſuppoſing the attorney and ſolicitor general 
yet to differ from the judges, which I doubt, 
not from any knowledge of my own of the 
ſubject, for I profeſs not to underftand it, 
but meerly from a juſt deference to judges 
every way worthy of confidence and reſpec, 
And ſuppoſing the opinion of the attorney 
and ſolicitor general to be (as I verily think 
it is in its own place) a very high authority, 
muſt it overcome and weigh down a legal de- 
termination of very able judges; or be the 
ſole teſt of the legality or illegality of pro- 


directed by the opinion of attorney and ſolli- 
5 | - citor 


1 
eitor general; but as it is the law that muſt | 
warrant them, it 1s the judges of the law 
who are to decide whether they are /-gal or 
not: and a legal judgment will ſtamp a qua- 
lity upon proceedings, which the opinion of | 
no lawyer can take off. This gentleman's | 
quere therefore, muſt appear to every body to 
be highly improper and indecent; it is dif- 


reſpectful to judges of the moſt eminent abi- 
lities and greateſt worth; and derogatory to | 
the honour which the perſon who is the au- 
thor of it, I dare ſay, meant to do to the 
gentlemen who have the honour, very de- I 
ſervedly, to ſerve the crown in thoſe high [ 
ſtations. It is not neceſſary, and J rather \ 
chuſe to avoid ſaying any thing as to the 3 
manner in which the gentleman introduces | 
| his account of the attorney and follicitor ge- | 
neral's opinion; which is not, I think, very f 
delicate, in regard to the ſecretaries of Rate, 
But one thing I cannot help obſerving : he e 
ſays, no ſtep relative to mr. Wilkes's com- ſ 
mitment was taken without the advice of the 0 
attorney and ſollicitor general. But was every ſt 
ſtep relative to the apprehenſion of mr. Wilkes le 
regulated by ſuch able advice ? I am ſure not. h 
For, to be moderate, if the warrant and cir- p: 
cumſtances which have been publiſhed, and h 
not contradicted, under which he was firſt ta 
ſeized, be as repreſented, they are ſuch that h: 
I, for one, ſhall not believe any lawyer ca- w 


pable of adviſing ſuch proceedings. The ſe- 2 


cretaries of {tate can, I doubt not, anſwer for ra 
themſelves, They need not, it is true, be © 
| | law- ch 
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Jawyers, and it is not impoſſible for them to 
err in a point of law; but they may be ſup- 
poſed to have other advantages ſufficient to 
guard them againſt very egregious errors; or 
ſuch as are not eaſily to be reconciled with 
the moſt ſimple rules of regular procedure. 
All, however, that the public have to do 
with is, that the law ſhould have its fair 
courſe, and if that is allowed, the iſſue will 
be juſt. And the public, if it don't hurt its 
own cauſe, as it has as good a right, ſo it has 
no leſs chance of getting juſtice, than any 
private perſon has. I hope power will never 
protect oppreflion ; and I truſt the paſſions 
whether of many or few never will pervert 
juſtices _ PrniLo THEMIS, 


LETTER LVII. 


T HOSE who have any love and reſpect 
for his majeſty perſonally, and are influ- 
enced by affection and duty to him, as their 
ſovereign, cannot but be uneaſy when they 
obſerve any thing that malice itſelf could con- 
ſtrue into a reſemblance, though not a paral- 
lel of the practices of bad times, Not a few 
have, on that account, felt a good deal of 
pain from ſome very indecent (as they think) 
hints in the papers, as to the opinions of cer- 
tain great judges, which one may be confident 
have no authority, though they are publiſhed 
with a great aſſurance, but are the work of 
il deſigning or ill judging perions of a low cha- 
rater, and tend to bring a reflection upon his 
majeſty's ſervice, very contrary to the true 
character of thoſe reſpectable perſons who 
| ha 
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have the honour to be, or to have been employ- 
ed init. There 1s a paragraph or two in an 
excellent book of a molt eminent and worthy 
judge, lately publiſhed, which is much com- 
menaed by thoſe who do not belong to the 
profeſſion, as a collection of good principles; 
and if any thing could be a warning to the in- 
temperate zeal of party writers, perhaps ſome 
advantage might redound from your laying the 
words of that able and honeſt judge before 
the authors of ſome late paragraphs that have 
been ſent to the papers. Mr. juſtice Foſter, 
in his diſcourſe upon high treafon, has the fol- 
lowing paſſage, which may be uſefully read 
by any perſon, and at any time, without re- 
gard to the particular ſubject and occaſion of 
it. P. 199. This caſe therefore weigh- 
eth very litttle, and no great regard hath been 
paid to it ever ſince.” | 

«© And perhaps till leſs regard will be paid 
to ĩt if it be conſidered that the king, who ap- 
peareth to have had the ſucceſs of the proſecu- 
tion much at heart, and took a part in it un- 
becoming the majeſty of the crown, conde- 
ſcended to inſtruct his attorney general with 
regard to the proper meaſures to be taken in 
the examination of the defendant. That the 
attorney, at his majeſty's command, ſubmit- 
ted to the drudgery of SOUNDING THE OPI- 
NIONS OF THE JUDGES, upon the point of 
law, before it was thought adviſeable to 
riſque it atanopentrial. That thejudges were 
to be ſifted ſeparately and ſoon, before they 


could have an opportunity of conferring toge- 


ther. 
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ſelf, when I have in ſome dark manner put 
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| ther. And that for this purpoſe four gentle- 


men of the profeſſion, in the ſervice of the 
crown, were immediately diſpatched, one to 
each of the judges ; mr. Attorney himſelf un- 
dertaking to practice upon the chief juſtice, of 
whom ſome doubt was then entertained. | 

Is it poſſible that a gentleman of Bacon's 
great talents could ſubmit to a ſervice ſo much 
below his rank and character! But he did ſub- 
mit to it, and acquitted himſelf notably 
in it. 

« AVARICE, I think, was not his ruling paſ- 
ſion. But whenever a falſe ambition, ever 
reſtleſs and craving, overheated in purſuit of 
the honours which the crown alone can con- 
fer, happeneth to ſtimulate an heart otherwiſe 
formed for great and noble purſuits, it hath 
frequently betrayed it into meaſures full as 
mean, as avarice itſelf could have ſuggeſted 
to the wretched animals who live and die 
under her dominion. For theſe paſſions, 
however they may ſeem to be at variance, have 
ordinarily produced the ſame effects. Both 
degrade the man; both contract his views in- 
to the little point of ſelf-intereſt, and equally 
ſtee] the heart againſt the rebukes of con- 
ſcience, or the ſenſe of true honour. _ 
Baco having undertaken the ſervice, 
informeth his majeſty, in a letter addreſſed to 
him, that with regard to three of the judges 
whom he nameth, he had ſmall doubt of their 
concurrence, Neither, ſayeth he, am I 
wholly out of hope that my lord Coke him- 


him 
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him in doubt that he ſhall be left alone, -will 
not continue ſingular.” Theſe are plain naked 

facts; they need no comment *. Every rea- 

der will make his own reflections upon them. 
I have but one to make in this place. This 
method of FORESTALLING THE JUDGEMENT 
OF A COURT ix à caſe of blood, THEN DE- 
PENDING, at a time too when the judges 
were removeable at the pleaſure of the crown, 
doth no honour to the memory of the perſons 
concerned in a tranſaction ſo inſidious and un- 
conſtitutional; and at the ſame time greatly 
weakeneth the authority of the judgement,” 


L.E 1.1.63 LVH.L. 


s & HE privilege of parliament, which a late 
affair has brought into diſpute, is in it- 

ſelf a matter of great moment; and as it is 
really no leſs ſo, than that the people in ge- 
neral ſhould not be miſled to reckon that ei- 
ther an invidious diſtinction, or a dangerous 
. licence, 

* See Bacon's letters in the 4to edition 
of his works 1740, Lett. 1T1, 112, 114, 
116, 117. Others of his letters ſhew that 
the ſame kind of intercourſe was kept up be- 
tween the king and his attorney general with 
regard to many caſes then depending in judg- 
ment; particularly in the caſe of one Oven 
executed for treaſonable words: in that of 
mr. Oliver St. Fohn touching the benevolence, 
in the diſputes between the courts of king's 
bench and chancery in the caſe of the præmu- 


nire: and in the proceedings againſt the coun- 


teſs of Somerſet.” 7 


on 


am, A 


ble a parliament, that when it has been thought 


the houſe of which he is a member, and THE 


ture's opinion of the importance of the ſecurity 
of the perſons of members of parliament, not 
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licence, which the wiſdom of the conſtitution 
has judged, and experience has proved to be 
in truth one of the greateſt ſecurities they have 
of their valuable rights and liberties ; I think 
it may be worth while to add this one obſerva- 
tion upon the ſubject. Treaſon, and all other 
capital offences, exclude the privilege of par- 
liament in common caſes; ſubject to the re- 
medy by forcing a trial, which the Habeas 
Corpus act gives. But fo jealous has the le- 
giſlature always been of a power, which, if 
abuſed, might prove a terrible engine to gar- 


neceſſary to ſuſpend the Habeas Corpus act, 
which is never done but in ſo far as concerns 
impriſonments for ſuſpicion of high treaſon, 
or treaſonable practices, even in that caſe the 
meaſure which the ſafety of the ſlate makes ne- 
ceſſary, is ſo far tempered with a due regard 
to the freedom of parliament, that there is a 
clauſe in the act which ſuſpends the Habeas 
Corpus act; That nothing therein ſhall be 
conſtrued to extend to invalidate the ancient 
rights and privileges of parliament, or to the 
impriſonment or detaining of any member of 
either houſe of parliament, during the ſetting 
of ſuch parliament, until the matter of which 
he ſtands ſuſpected be firſt communicated to 


CONSENT OF THE SAID HOUSE OBTAINED 


for his commitment or detaining.” This 
is as ſtrong a proof as can be of the legiſla- 


on 
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on their own account, but as neceſſary to the 
freedom of parliament, and eſſential to the 
preſervation of the rights of the people, It 
ſhews that it is not the privilege of the mem- 
bers, ſo much as it is the right of the people 
of England; and that the people have a right 
to the ſervice of the perſons they entruſt with 
their liberties; which they cannot be depri- 
ved of in the inſtance of any one member, but 
by the CONSENT of the wHoLE. Hence it is 
that no member can wave his privilege, ſo as 
to deprive the houſe to which he belongs, of 
his attendance upon the ſervice of parliament: 
and therefore in parliamentary language it is 
called not the privilege of A. or B. but the 
privilege of THIS HOUSE, though the reſolu- 
tion concerning it relates to the caſe of one 
ſingle member only. The check which the 
above clauſe puts upon the power of com- 
mitment, even when it is thought neceſſary 
to relax the uſual reſtraints attending it, a' ſo 
proves of what weight the legiſlature judges 
the very character and truſt of a member of 
parliament to be againſt ſuſpicions of treaſon ; 
when even a charge of that fort is not ſufficient 
to ſequeſter a member of parliament, without 
the previous conſent of the houſe to which he 
belongs, which by the communication neceſ-— 
ſary to be made to it, has an opportunity to 
judge how far it is juſt to allow the repreſenta- 
tive voice of any part of the nation to be cut 
off or ſuſpended for a time. And it is ſtill the 
more remarkable, that all commitments, to 
which the ſuſpenſions that have been made 


of | 
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of the effect of the Habeas Corpus act relate, 
muſt be by a warrant ſigned by ſix of the privy 
council, or by a ſecretary of ſtate. That of 
itſelf is a pretty ſtrong ſecurity againſt ground- 
leſs impriſonment even in times of publick dan- 
ger; but the legiſlature did not think it ſuf- 
ficient to ſecure the freedom of parliament, in 
the perſons of the members of it. If then 
the ſecurity of the perſons of members of par- 
liament is ſo GREAT an object when laid in 
the ballance with high treaſon ; what is it, or 
ought it to be, when oppoſed to a common 
commitment in order to trial for a miſdemea- 
nor, which every ſubject may prevent, by of- 
fering bail? If privilege did not take place in 
that caſe, it would be to dignity a petty of- 
fence above high treaſon itſelf ; and to hazard 
the independency and freedom of parliament 
for the ſake of a trifling matter, although the 
moſt imminent danger of the ſtate has not been 
judged a reaſon ſufficient to expoſe it to any 
infringement. In ſhort, it would be to give 
a greater authority, and ſtronger effect to the 
warrant of every juſtice of peace, than par- 
liament has given to a commitment by the 
privy council and higheſt officers of the 


SIBI CONSTET, 


LET TE S FH 
HOUGH it may be the opinion of the 


beſt lawyers and moſt experienced mem- 
bers of parliament, that, in the late inſtance, 


mr. W. had no title to privilege of his per- 
ſon; 
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ſon; yet, I ſhould think there is another 
ground of complaint againſt the ſecretaries of 


ſtatz of breach of the privilege of parlia- 


ment, ſeizing and carrying away his papers 
in the manner that was done. I believe it is 
allowed that a legal warrant may be illegally 


executed; and I ſhould therefore wiſh to have 
the opinion of the moſt knowing in parlia- 
mentary proceedings, © whether upon ſuſpi- 


cion of his being the author of a ſeditious li- 
bel, it1s, or is not, a breach of the privilege 
of the H. of commons, to ſeize upon the pa- 
pers of a member of that houſe without infor- 
mation upon oath.” And to lead any gentle» 
man 1n the forming an opinion upon this 
point, I beg you will publifh the following 


extract from mr. Gray's debates, vol. 6. 


Page 337. | 
Thurſday, December 19, 1678. 
Sir John Ernly, chancellor of the Exche- 


quer, acquainted the houſe, that he was 
. commanded by the king to deliver this meſ- 


ſuage to them. 

„ That his majeſty, having received in- 
formation, that his late embaſſador in France, 
mr. Montagu, a member of this houſe, had 
held feveral private conferences with the 
Pope's nuncio there, to the end that he may 
diſcover the truth of the matter, has given 
order for the ſeizing mr. Montagu's papers.“ 

Mr. Pewle] No man can defend an em- 


baſſador's having correſpondences or confe- 
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rences with the Pope's nuncio. Montagu is 
a member of parliament; and it is an old 
rule, 
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rule, that, in treaſon, no private man, nor 
member's perſon can be ſeized, before the ac- 
cuſation be given in upon oath; if not, any 
member may be taken from parliament. 
would know whether any legal information 
has been given againſt your member. This 
was a fatal caſe in the laſt king's time of ſei- 
zing members and their papers; I hope never 
to ſee the like again. If a great miniſter has 
a quarrel againſt a gentleman, and one go 
and tell the king a ſtory of him to his preju- 
dice, and his papers thereupon muſt be ſei- 
zed, I know not whether that will go. In 
the firſt place I would be inſtructed from Ern- 
ly, who brought the meſſage, whether there 
be any legal information againſt your member? 
and if there be not, then you may conſider 
what to do. 
Sir F. Ernly] J have told you the meſſage 
as I received it. | „ | 
Mr. Bennet] If his papers are ſeized, papers 
may be put into his cabinet as well as taken 
Out. : | 
Col. Birch] This is a mighty myſtery and 
the greateſt buſineſs I have heard here. I 
have always taken it for granted, that no 
members papers can be ſeized. Forty more 
members papers may be ſeized at this rate 


and the houſe garbled, and then the game is 


hf . 
Sir Tho. Lee] J ſee there is no harm in mak- 


ing an addreſs to the king about this matter, 


that he may let the houſe know whether 


there is any information upon oath againſt mr. 
"4 Mon- 
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Montagu.” If there be ſuch information as 
the law warrants, I would fit down under it; 
if not, I would look to our privileges. 

Col. Titus] I fecond that motion; if there 
be no information upon oath, then it is a 
breach of privilege. 

Sir Wm. Coventry] An be or has no- 
thing for his juſtification but his papers; and 
his neck may go for it, if he has not his 
papers to juſtify himſelf, I ſhould be loth to 
have my papers ſeized, though but for mat- 
ter of reputation. I had rather have my ſhirt, 
than my papers taken from me. 

Mr. Powle] I purſue the firſt motion to 
ſend to the king to know whether the in- 
formation be upon oath; ” and when you 
have this anſwer, then to conſider, whether 
the papers ſhall be ſeized. Elſe you give up 
your rights to fatal conſequences. 

Mr. Vaughan] If papers are ſeized at this 
rate, a great many of your members papers 
may be ſeized, becauſe ſome men are guilty of 
high-treaſon. 

Mr. Williams] I cannot give my opinion 
whether it is a breach of privilege or not, till 
you have the thing entirely before you. I 
would know what this information is againſt 

our member. I know by the law of Eng- 
land there is no diſtinction of K e 
felony or breach of the peace, againſt which 
there is no privilege. It is not every breach 
of the peace a member may be ſeized upon, 
&c. where there is no more required than 
Security, &c. and he ought to have the oy | 
: | ege 
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lege of an Engliſhman. He that will be rid- 


| den, ſhall be ridden; therefore I would ad- 


drels. 
Col. Titus] If the information be upon oath, 


and it be neither treaſon, felony nor breach 

of the peace, your privilege is violated. _ 
Sir Wm. Coventry] | am againſt the whole 

thing, either ſending to the king to know 


what the crimes are, or whether upon oath, 


He may be guilty, he may be innocent; poſ- 
fibly the thing will be put farther. But to 
take away his armour that muſt defend him, 
a little thruſt will deſtroy him. The very 


law gives him his papers for his defence to 


juſtify himſelf by ; his papers to be delivered 
out of his hands clearly away, is a very dan- a 
gerous thing. 

Mr. Montagu) I believe that the ſeizing my 
cabinet and papers was to get into their hand, 
ſome letters of great conſequence, that I have 
- produce of the deſigns of a great miniſter 

ate. 

TI Titus] To ſeize papers thus is very. ille- 


gal. Any man's may be ſeized at this rate. 
1 look upon this, as one of the wiſeſt actions 


the miniſters have done. Were one of them, 
. or wrong, [ would have ſeized mr. 
ontagu's papers. 

Sir John Loꝛother] I am of opinion that we 
ſhall not fit here to-morrow ; I move, there- 
fore, to have the papers ſent for now. * 

Sir Henry Capel] I ſecond that motion, 
We know what practices have been in the 


late times, &c. how papers of members have 


been 
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| been: ſeized. The king has power on his 
ſubjects, but it is according to law. I know 
not what may become of us to-morrow ;, 
therefore, I would have Montagu's papers 
brought to night. | 5 

Lord Cavendiſh and lord Ruſſel cloſed the 
debate for ſending for the papers; they were 
ſent for immediately, and among them two 
letters from lord Danby to mr. Montagu 
were found and read to the houſe ; and upon 
them, the houſe immediately reſolved, that 
there was ſufficient matter of impeachment 
againſt the lord treaſurer z and he was accord- 
ingly impeached. | 


LEI TER DX 


B EIN G at a friend's houſe the other day, 
D Thad the pleaſure of reading No. 45. of 
the North Briton which has occaſioned ſo 
much noiſe, and brought on a moſt alarming 
attack on the common rights of the ſubject, 
as well as a violation of the privileges of par- 
liament. | Pol! | 

After peruſing this famous paper ſeveral 
times with the utmoſt attention, I could not 
help being aſtoniſhed at the proceedings which 
have happened in conſequence of its publi- 
cation, When my friend put it into my 
hands, I expected to. find the moſt outrage- 
ous inſult upon majeſty ; but judge of my 
ſurprize, judge, every honeſt Engliſhman, 
when I ſaw nothing of the kind. Inſtead of 
finding the lie given to my ſovereign, as the 
tools of the preſent miniſtry are in every 


news- 
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news-paper aſſerting, I found him ſpoken of 
and treated with that reſpect and reverence 
which is due from a good ſubject to a good 
prince. Nor am I aſhamed to ſay in the 
midſt of the torrent, with which the miniſtry 
ſeem endeavouring to overwhelm the pub- 
lic, that I ſee nothing in that North Briton 
which is either treaſonable or ſeditious. 1 
deliver my opinion in this free manner, be- 
cauſe it is the birthright of every Engliſhman 
todo ſo. This nation is a free nation, and 
I hope ever will be, in ſpite of the principles 
of Scotſmen and Scottiſh ariſtocracy, and 
every deſign of wicked miniſters, whoſe aim 
has been to trample on the liberty of the preſs, 
to prevent the people being acquainted with 
their meaſures. | 

There are two ways in which a king of 
England is to be looked at. In an indivi- 
dual ſenſe, if he is a good king (and I believe 
we never had one poſſeſſed of ſo many virtues 
as the preſent) he ought to be ſpoke of with 
that truth and juſtice which are due to his 
perſonal merit. In two very ſtrong paſſages 
the North Briton has obſerved this. The 
words charmed me; nor is the ſentiment fi- 
ner than juſt. 

When we conſider the king of England in 
his regal capacity, we cannot, if we have 
any regard for our excellent conſtitution, 
imagine him as acting alone, like a deſpotic 
monarch, becauſe it is known, that in all 
the royal functions he is obliged to act by the 
advice of his miniſters, and in conſequence 
. of 
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of their advice they become reſponſible to his 
people, if any wrongs are committed ; hence 
ariſes the liberty of the 1 0 to expreſs his 
abhorrence of any meaſufe, becauſe it is the 
meaſure of the miniſter, not the ſovereign. 
It is likewiſe known that the ſpeech which the 
King pronounces to his parliament is previ- 
ouſly made by the miniſter, therefore the 
miniſter becomes anſwerable for whatever that 
ſpeech contains; and it is in parliament call- 
ed the ſpeech of the miniſter, and treated ac- 
cordingly, not as conveying the ſentiments 
of the ſovereign, but the miniſtry. It there- 
fore ought not, nay it cannot be deemed an 
inſult upon majeſty, to treat the ſpeech at 


any time as it deſerves; for if it was, it 


would not be ſuffered to undergo ſo many ſe- 
vere. animadverſions as it frequently does, in 
the houſe of commons. 

A freedom ſimilar to this is even allowed 


in deſpotic countries. How often do we ſee 


in the remonſtrances of the French parlia- 
ment to their grand monarque, mention made 
of his having been ſurprized into ſuch a thing; 
which in plain Engliſh is nothing more than 
his having been impoſed upon. N 

CoNnsSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY, 


LECT LXL 


IAM ſure the notes from which the account 

iven of lord chief juſtice Pratt's ſpeech in 
the affair of mr. Wilkes, muſt not have done 
juſtice to that learned judge, who is remark- 


able 
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able for the perſpicuity with which he ex- 
preſſes himſelf on all occaſions. At leaſt I 
muſt own what 1s there ſet down conveys na 
diſtin& idea to me of the moſt intereſting part 
of the ſubject. Privilege of parliament con- 
cerns but a few, and it is in nogreat hazard 
of being much hurt, while the protection of 
it is in the hands of thoſe to whom it belongs. 
But liberty in general is the cauſe of every 
man, anꝗ the ſecurity of it cannot be too great 
nor too well underſtood. I wiſh, therefore, 
ſome of the gentlemen of the law would be ſo 
obliging to the public as to give us a more per- 


fect account of the determination upon the 


firſt point, which ſeems to have been agitated 
in the late debate. I take the liberty to make 
it my humble requeſt, through the channel of 
your paper, becauſe I have frequently obſer- 
ved very ſatisfactory ſolutions given in it of 
queſtions of law that are of general concern, 
which, in my opinion, does great honour to 
the generoſity and public ſpirit of the pro- 
feſſion. | 5 | 
_ I ſhould be glad to be informed if it is cer- 
tainly held to be law in all cafes, that a jus, 
ſtice, or any magiſtrate of the peace (and it 
ſeems a ſecretary of ſtate is conſidered to be 
no more) can, without information upon 
oath, or other ground, in its own nature, 
tantamount or ſuperior, charge a perſon as 
guilty of an offence, and commit him to pri- 
ſon; barely mentioning the offence in the. 
warrant, and making what is called the charge, 
which, from what is in your paper, I 2 
S1 
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derſtand to be no more than the affirmation 
of the magiſtrate, that the perſon is guilty 
of that particular offence named in the war- 
rant, or the act of commitment on that ac- 
count: for it ſeems it don't mean the accy- 
ſation of any other perſon, which is ſet forth 


in the warrant, as the ground upon which 


the / magiſtrate proceeds. If that be law, I 
cannot help apprehending the liberty of the 
ſubject is not ſo well ſecured, as moſt people 
imagine, when they talk of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act as the great bulwark of it. They 
tell me there 1s hardly any thing done, not 
a motion of the ſimpleſt nature heard, in any 
of the courts in Weſtminſter-hall, but upon 
an affidavit of the fact upon which it is 
grounded, — That one cannot have a war- 
rant to ſearch for ſtolen goods, nor an officer 
of the revenue (as I am informed) a warrant 
to ſearch for run goods, without an infor- 
mation upon oath.—Nay, if a Habeas Cor- 
pus is moved for, there muſt be a copy of the 
warrant of commitment produced, or affida- 
vit to ſhew that it has been refuſed, and a re- 
queſt by, or on behalf of the perſon confined, 
atteſted by two witneſſes. I cannot help 
thinking it ſtrange if leſs be neceſlary to re- 
firain than is required to reſtore liberty; or that 
a man's perſon {hould be liable to be invaded 
with an inferior degree of caution or formal- 


ity than is neceſſary to get acceſs to ſearch his 
| houſe, I ſee it is mentioned, in theſe imper- 


fect ſcraps put into the Gazetteer, to have 
been ſaid, that no magiſtrate had a right, ex 


officid, 


1 
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HAcio, to apprehend any perſon ; and I hay© 
been informed by ſome who were preſent» 
that my lord chief juſtice did expreſs himſelf 
ſomething to that purpoſe ; and that he even 
went ſo far as to ſay, that, ſuppoſing (which 
he thought the ſtrongeſt caſe that could be 
put) that a magiſtrate knew, of his own pro- 
per knowledge, that a perſon had been guil- 
ty of an offence, he did not think it was ſuf- 
fcient ground for him to commit the crimi- 
nal, but that he ought rather to go and make 
oath of the fact before another magiſtrate, 
who ſhould thereupon act the Hcial part, by 


granting a warrant to apprehend the offender, 


it being more fit that the accuſer, in that caſe, 
ſhould appear as a witneſs, than act as a magi- 
ſtrate. 1 ſhould have been apt from thence 
to conclude, that there was always ſomething 
extrinſic to the warrant of the magiſtrate, ne- 
ceſſary to be as a legal ground for it; and of 
conſequence, that the magiſtrate who com- 
mitted with a mere charge, ſuch as the lord 
chief juſtice (according to the notes in the 
razers) explained that word to ſignify, that is 
his own affirmation, that the perſon com- 
mitted was guilty, acted illegally, and that 
his warrant was not a legal warrant. For it 
appears to be fo like a commitment merel 
ex officio, that one cannot, I think, eaſily 
difcover the difference, at leaſt from an 
thing that appears upon the face of ſuch a 
warrant' as is ſuppoſed. But it ſeems it is 
otherwiſe ; and there mult be ſome diſtinction, 
which is not ſufficiently explained by any 
R f thing 
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ching J have ſeen or heard of the argument, 
to make it to be underſtood by theſe, who 
know as little of the law as I pretend to do, 
which is nothing at all. And I am certain 
the great and learned judge would not leave 
a matter of that conſequence in the dark, 
when pronouncing an opinion to which it 
was fundamental and effential, ſo far as I am 
able to judge from the nature of the queſtion 
in debate, and the train of the argument up- 
on it. I dare ſay it would be very ſatis factory 
to a great many, who are in the ſame ſitua- 
tion with me, that is, thoſe who have no 
particular concern in the affair which brought 
on this queſtion, but are deſirous to know 
the real ſtate of a matter in which every man 
is concerned. I would therefore hope ſome 
kind perſon or ocher, will have fo much good- 
neſs as to favour the public with a juſt ae- 
count of it, as little mixed as poſſible with 
profeſſional terms or modes of ſpeech, that it 
may be of the general uſe it ought to be de- 
ſigned for. 

I may venture to trouble you with a few 
other reflections upon this ſubject: but not 
to take roo much of your uſeful paper from 
correipondents of greater value, I conclude 
for the preſent, 

LiBERTAS LSA NULLA REPARABILIS 
ARTE. 
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TRE deſign of the reflections in my laſt, 


was to 5 ſuch information of the law, 
As might lead gentlemen to conſider how far 
the 
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the liberty of the ſubſect is ſufficiently ſecure 
againſt illegal impriſonment, as the law now 


ſtands; and in further purſuit of the ſubject, 


with the ſame view I would now beg leave to 


obſerve, that I can very well conceive that an 
information upon oath ſhould not always be 
required in order to a commitment, for it cer- 
tainly is not the only ſatisfactory and juſt 
ground for a warrant, and therefore I ſhould 


Imagine cannot be the only legal one; as [ 


hope the law agrees with common ſenſe. 


Evidence by writing, where the fact is capa- 


ble of ſuch proof; or by examinations of wit- 
neſſes upon a general ſuſpicion ; or public and 
immediate view, in ſome caſes, may, I ſhould 
take it, be a very ſufficient ground for a ma- 


giſtrate to proceed to apprehend and commit: 


and ſuch a commitment could not be ſaid to be 


merely ex officzo, becauſe there is a ground of 


fact, extrinſic to the act of the magiſtrate, 
which puts his office into motion, and is pro- 
8 the foundation of the warrant he iſſues. 


But I do think the office of a magiſtrate of the 
peace is a thing that ought to be, as it is in its 


nature, dormant, till it is moved by a fact, 
ſome how or other legally brought under the 
cognizance of that juriſdiction Which belongs 
to the office. Every legal act of office ſhould 
require to ſupport it a party (diſtin from the 
magiſtrate) to appear as the perſon who ſeeks 
the interpoſition of his power, or at leaſt 


ſomething that in its own nature can ſtand 
in the ſtead of ſuch a party; I have ſuppoſed 


that evidence by writing, or by examinations 
2 
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| oF witneſſes, in a caſe of general ſuſpicion, or 

public and immediate view, may anſwer that 

purpoſe, being like the demand of every 

body, and of the public fecurity, the cries of 

which no magiſtrate ought to be deaf to, as 
his very cfhce is appointed to watch over it. 

I don't know how a vyers mayconſider this; 
but to plain ſenſe I think it is pretty clear, 
that ſuch a pre- reguiſite, to warrant the in- 
ter poſition of a magiſtrate, by an act that re- 
ſtrains the perſonal liberty of the ſubject, which 
is in truth inflicting a very ſevere puniſhment 
of itſelf, ought to be neceſſary; becauſe it is, 
and muſt be, a ſecurity againſt acts of mere 
power, which will moſt likely be found to be 
nothing elſe than inſtances of ?yranny. Power 
is enough to be in one hand ; there ſhould be 
ſome extraneous ſpring to ſet it a going. For 
as tyranny is the degeneracy of power, we 
know from experience that nothing 1s more 
apt to degenerate than power. There is a 
certain love of dominion natural to mankina, 
which leads them to graſp at power; and the 
love of power gratifies itſelf by exerciſing it, 
which renders it very fit that reaſonable checks 
{hould always controul power, to prevent an 
undue exerciſe of it. Upon ſuch ideas as theſe 
I wiſh, if it is not, that it was law, that to 
make an impriſonment legal, there ſhould al- 
ways be ſomething beſides the warrant of com- 
mitment, and the office of the magiſtrate who 
grants it; ſomething upon which the war- 
rant ſhould ſtand as its foundation. And if 


that was ſo, I ſhould alſo imagine that the 
| foundation 


ficio, which it ſeems is not allowed to be legal, 
that I am at ſome loſs to ſee what it is t 
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foundation, whatever it is, ought to appear 
upon the face of the warrant itſelf; unleſs 
there is ſome good reaſon againſt it; which 
may be known to the gentlemen of the law, 
though I am ignorant of it. My reaſon for 


imagining it ſhould appear, is this, that if it 


do not (ſuppoſing it really to exiſt and to have 
been the cauſe of rhe warrants being granted) 
it is {till ſo like a commitment merely ex of- 


lat 
diſtinguiſhes it from one. To be, and not to 
appear to be, are fo much a- kin to one ano- 
ther, that I would not chooſe to truſt liberty 
to all the diſtinction there is between them. 
It may be (and I have heard it has been) ſaid, 


that this would in fact be a very infignificant 


check upon an arbitrary magiſtrate, becauſe, 
if he was diſpoſed to make an illegal commit- 
ment, he would not ſcruple to ſet forth in his 
warrant a ground which did not in truth 
exiſt, if he was not alſo obliged to ſhew it, 
which, it is alledged ought not to be required, 
becauſe it might frequently be attended with 
inconveniencies. But I muſt beg pardon not 


to be ſatisfied with the anſwer. A check, 
which has not all the force or effe&t one 


would wiſh, is ſtill better than none at all; 
and if a better cannot be had, it is the beſt rea- 
ſon in the world for uſing that you can have, 
I do not however ſee, that it is ſo very inef- 
fectual a reſtraint. There are many men who 
will do a thing that is not legal, when the 


power of office is, without more, enough for 


R 3 the 
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the purpoſe ; and yet would boggle to go that 
ſtep farther, however ſmall a ftretch it may 
appear to be, to ſet forth the ground of the 
act ; a mere falſity which would eaſily detect 
itſelf. For as the detection of the falſhood 
would deſtroy any pretence of excuſe to juſti- 
fy the abuſe of power; it would alſo prove the 
reaſon capable of it to be of ſo infamous a cha- 
racter, as to merit no compaſſion, nor any 
mitigation of the ſeveral conſequences of his 
oppreſſion. At the ſame time J muſt own, I 
do not ſee the very bad conſequences that 
would follow, if it was abſolutely. neceſſary 
that the foundation of every warrant of com- 
mitment that can be produced ſhould appear 
with it, whether it be information upon oath, 
or whatever elſe it is, if it is really neceflary to 

have ſuch a foundation for it. But that I will 
not go far into, becauſe I am ſenſible how 
little I may know of all the conſiderations 
proper to be had in forming a juſt opinion 
upon that matter. This only I ſhould ob- 
ſerve, that no man ought to be an informer 
© who is not willing to be witneſs; and as he 
muſt be known when he appears at the trial, 
why ſhould he be hid till then? If conceal- 
ment of a witneſs is the only ſecurity againſt 
his corruption, it is but a poor teſſimony in fa- 
your of the firſt information he gave. Ho- 
neſty is above temptation ; but he that will 
be corrupted by one ſide, may have been by 
the other; and ſecreſy is more likely to cover 
roguery, than to protect truth. Neither can 
proof by writings ſuifer by being ä 
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And the law might, I ſhould hope, be ſufficient 
to prevent every bad conſequence that can be 


| ſuppoſed to attend ſuch a publication of the 


grounds of any impriſonment, as would be 
{uficient to give ſome reaſonable ſecurity that 
there ſhould be none altogether without cauſe, 
To prevent this 1s to favour liberty ; and li- 
berty cannot be too much favoured. _ 

I have ſome obſervations yet left, which 
may take up part of another paper, if they 
derive as much merit to deſerve a place from 
the ſubject, which is ſurely worthy of the at- 
tention of the public, as nothing can be ſaid 
with more juſtice than, 

LiBERTAS LEASA NULLA' REPARABILIS 
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JN the two former letters, which you have 
laid before the public, I took the liberty to 
make ſome impartial and uninflamed obſerva- 
tions, which I thought might lead the atten- 
tion of gentlemen, who are not heated with 
the violence of party, to conſider how far the 
perſonal liberty of the ſubject is at preſent 
ſufficiently ſecured by the law as it ſtands, and 
groundleſs and vexatious impriſonments pre- 
vented by the checks attending commitments. 
I ſhall now add, that I had no doubt till 
lately, that an information upon oath, or 
ſomething equal to it, was neceſſary to ground 
a warrant of commitment; and one thing 
that led me into the error, if it is one, was 
my reading every day in ſome news- paper or 
another, 
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another, of perſons 2 — to priſon, 
by the warrants of the magiſtrates, both in 
town and country, as berng charged by the oath of 
ſome body, with robbing, ſtealing, and ſuch 
like offences. This daily intelligence, which 
all the papers circulates, has, I dare ſay, 
made the ſame impreiſion upon many others 
that it did upon me. I hope the public in 
general, and the magiſtrates in particular, 


will now be inſtructed, with ſome degree of 


certainty, what is the law, or what the diſtinc- 
tions of it, if there are any, as to this matter. 
And if it is not ſufficiently clear what it is, or 
that it is what it ought not to be, I ſhall en- 
tertain hopes that gentlemen will conſider of 
having it amended. For as it is particular 
caſes that bring general laws under conſidera- 
tion, it will be no novelty, if even in ſo great 
2 matter as the ſecurity of the liberty of the 
ſubject, a flaw be A when eve 
body thought it was ſecured beyond poſſibility 
of danger. I have heard from thoſe who were 
preſent, that my lord chief juſtice Pratt, in 
delivering the opinion of the court upon mr. 
Wilkes's caſe, ſaid, that the objection taken 
to the warrant of commitment that it did not 
bear, that it proceeded upon an information 
on oath, or ſome other ground of that nature, 
appeared to his lordſhip to have great weight, 
if it had been new, and the matter entire: 
but that it had been determined in point, in 
the caſe of the warrant for committing ſir 
William Wyndham to the Tower for high 
treaſon; and that they mult follow that pre- 
R cedent. 
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cedent. It is, at the ſame time, the only 
one, fo far as I have been informed, that was 
mentioned to that point, upon the occaſion. 
It would be in vain for me, who under- 
ſtand nothing of law, to look into that cafe : 
And therefore I ſhall content myſelf with be- 
lieving, from what I have heard of it, that it 
is an authority which goes to prove, that a 
magiſtrate need not ſet forth in his warrant of 
commitment. what, or whether it proceeds 
upon any information, or other ground of 
that nature. And if this be the law, as ex- 
plained in Weſtminſter-Hall, and confirmed 
by the late deciſion, it ſhould be conſidered, 
if lay ing authorities out of the cafe, there are 
found principles to ſupport it; or if it were 
not better to amend the law. And as I hope 
gentlemen, eſpecially thoſe of the legiſlature, 
will think of it, I ſhould be the more deſirous 
to hear what the gentlemen of the profeſſion 
have to ſay upon the ſubject, in the way of 
reaſon, independent of precedents ; and par- 
ticularly, I ſhould wiſh for a better account of 
the late debate and opinion upon this point, 

than that which was in the news papers. 
cannot however help ſaying, that if there was 
no other precedent than that of fir William 
Wyndham's caſe, it was paying a very high 
delerence to one ſingle deciſion, to follow it, 
if the principles of it were in any degree doubt- 
ful in the minds of the judges before whom 
the late queſtion was. I don't know what 
was the court, or who were the judges, that 
pronounced the deciſion in fir William Wynd- 
| ham's 
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ham's caſe; but I carnot think it would have 
been any indignity to them, to have had a 
ſingle ſolitary precedent upon a great conſti- 
tutional point reviewed, or even reverſed, if 
found, upon getting better lights, to have 
been erroneous, by ſucceſſors as eminent for 
their learning and abilities, as diſtinguiſhed 
by their modeſty, and reſpect for thoſe who 
had been before them, which perhaps, in this 
inſtance, was not ſo uſeful to the public, as 
it was ornamental to themſelves. I think 
queſtions of ſuch importance might well bear 
repeated diſcuſſions, before they came to be 
thoroughly ſettled.” And though I have al- 
ways heard that precedents make law, yet I 
did not imagine ſingle ones were of ſuch force, 
But if it is fo, I ſhall hereafter have a greater 
reverence than 1 have ſometimes expreſſed 
for a doctrine which I have heard much ridi- 
culed and complained of, that nothing ſhould 
be done without a precedent : a maxim that is 
ſometimes very troubleſome even in parliament, 
where precedents are not always ſo binding. 
Before now I thought it abſurd enough to 
require a precedent for what perhaps never 
had an example; or to give ſuch a weight to 
want of precedents as would for ever have pre- 
vented any from having been made, if the rule 
had always been obſerved. But if one pre- 
cedent is to exclude all future inveſtigation 
of principles, I own too much care cannot 
be had in making any. And to prevent fur- 
ther bad conſequences of the precedent of 
late relied upon and allowed, if it appears to 
5 5 be 
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be of a dangerous tendency, the legiſlature,. 
it is to be hoped, will review the Habeas 
Corpus act. I own I was ſurpriſed the firſt 
time I read that act with attention to find, 
that the ſole object of it was to give a. more 
ſpeedy and effectua remedy for obtaining a 


diſcharge from illegal impriſonment, and that 


it did not eſtabliſh any cautions of reſtraints. 


| to prevent groundleſs and illegal commit- 
ments, which did not to me appear to come 


up to the rubric of the act. Prevention is in 
all caſes better than remedy; but eſpe- 


cially when the caſe is of that kind that no 
remedy can fully repair the wrong; which is 
certainly true as to liberty. Finding there- 
fore nothing of that ſort in the act, I conclu- 
ded, that the common law, or former ſta- 


tutes, had ſufficiently ſecured againſt impri- 
ſonment, at leaſt ſo far as a proper caution in 
the manner and cauſe of commitment could 

o. In this | was daily confirmed, by what, 

have already mentioned, of the practice of 
magiſtrates requeſting information upon oath 
to ground warrants of commitment. And, 


there | reſted content, having never had o- 


caſion, on any particular account, to make 


further enquiry, or to get better information. 
What has lately happened excited my atten- 


tion, and I am afraid has given me reaſon to 
believe the Habeas Corpus act is really defec- 
tive in the particular in which it appeared to 
me at firſt reading to be lame, if the obje c- 
tion which then occured to me was not, as 
I thought it certainly muſt have been, obvi- 
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ated or removed by ſome other ſtatute, or by 
the courſe and practice of the law. If the 
thing ſtrikes others in the fame light, it will 
not, 1 hope, paſs longer unattended to. 
When it is conſidered in how many, and 
what ſort of hands the power of commitment 
is lodged in this country, and the tediouſneſs 
even of the remedy by Habeas Corpus, for 
returning. which for a diſtance above 100 
miles the ſtatute allows 20 days, with the ex- 
pence of the journey of the pritoner, which 
muit be paid, and ſecurity given for the 
charges of the | journey back, if he is remand- 


ed, and which is not the leaſt of all, the dif- 


ficulty there may be to recover damages from 


ſome who may be guilty of falſe impriſonment: 


It may appear not to be unreaſonable, that as 
much caution ſhould be had to prevent illegal 
or groundleſs commitments as the public ſate- 

can admit of. And whetner that is the 
caſe, if any inferior magiſtrate and juſtice of 
the peace has a power to commit his fellow 


ſubject, by a warrant bearing nothing but the 


magiſtrates own affirmation, or charge, that 
the perſon is guilty, is ſubmitted to the cool, 
the ſober, and the ſage, who will always feal 


this truth, 
LIBERTAS LASA NULLA REPARAPILIS 
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